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HISTORICAL AND MYTHICAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
STORY OF JOSEPH 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


So perfect a story as the Romance of Joseph, dating moreover 
from hoary antiquity, can, strictly speaking, be neither history 
nor fiction. Like most of the ever-enchanting tales of the past, it 
is likely to be the product of a long evolution. This may be said 
without eliminating the hand of dramatic genius, which makes 
itself felt in style and development. 

In this article I propose to take up anew the question of 
sources, from a rather eclectic viewpoint. It were presumptuous 
to claim originality ; one can only sift the evidence, relying on the 
suggestions of his predecessors, amplified by the comparison of 
data inaccessible to them. Furthermore, one must be catholic in 
the choice of methods. No one brush will suffice to reproduce the 
variegated coloring of Truth. 

A priori it is impossible to decide whether a given figure is of 
historical or mythical origin. A categorical generalization is as 
rash here as elsewhere in the domain of the humanistic sciences. 
Each figure must be studied by itself. If heroes are set down as 
historical we must look for mythical analogies from which they 
have procured their mythic trappings; if they are rated as 
humanized gods, a heroic model must be presupposed. Moreover, 
we must allow for the operation of an unlimited number of dis- 
guising modifications and accretions. A historical personage 
may thus be surrounded in time with a borrowed aureole, con- 
taining perhaps even rays characteristic of the most out-and-out 
gods. Heroes may take the place of deities, just as Hassan and 
Hussein have become the heirs of Tammuz in the Shiite East. 
We must not be misled, but must examine critically the precipi- 
tate left after all suspicious elements have been removed. The 
analysis must be in a measure quantitative, on the basis of 
motif-units, in harmony with Bloomfield’s folkloristic methods. 
Almost the only Old Testament scholar who applies this prin- 
ciple seriously is Gressmann, but he is too dashing and tem- 
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peramental to be a very safe guide, as his treatment of the 
Gilgamesh-epic rather drastically shows. The motif-principle 
employed by Winckler and Jeremias is too atomistic, as the many 
reductiones ad absurdum clearly illustrate. A system based on 
such materials ignores the existence of chance. The likelihood of 
fortuitous coincidences is much smaller when the unit is itself 
more complex. 

In the following pages we are concerned, as I hope to demon- 
strate, with a depotentized god, and the analysis must endeavor 
to identify the motives, shove aside the elements which appear to 
be secondary or of historical origin, and explain the nature of the 
god from his name and characteristics, and the cult-motives 
which may reasonably be detached from his legendary cycle. 

When the meaning and purpose of myths are to be considered, 
we must direct our course with great caution, avoiding the 
clutches of the philologico-psychological Scylla on the one hand, 
without falling into the sociologico-anthropological Charybdis on 
the other. The former has fallen into disrepute as the natural 
reaction from the over-confidence of the school of Kuhn and Max 
Miiller. The able work of Goldzieher’s youth, Der Mythos bet 
den Hebréern, is, however, neglected by Biblical scholars to their 
loss, since it contains a mass of valuable information, and many 
happy suggestions, though most of the conclusions were, of 
course, erroneous. It is a pity that the accurate philology and 
balanced judgment of a Roscher or an Usener are not better rep- 
resented among students of the ancient Orient. 

The anthropological movement led by Lang and Frazer, which 
has happily turned the emphasis away from metaphors to the 
more concrete business of raising grain for bread, and children 
for the perpetuation of the race, from poetry and astronomy to 
economics and sociology, is now at high tide. With a dash of 
archaeology added by the classicists, eniautos-daimons and bull- 
roarers, the sociological invasion is proceeding very successfully, 
and many hitherto unsolved problems are yielding to its 
onslaught. At the same time, the invaders are prone to over- 
look the fact that cult and mythology originate usually with 
priests and rhapsodists, and that the mysterious and fantastic 
often plays a stronger part in forming mental associations than 
the tangible and commonplace. Hence astronomical and zoologi- 
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cal phenomena exercise a powerful influence in forming myths. 
Here the work of men like Frobenius, whose anthropological 
studies have led him to the sun as the perennial fount of mythol- 
ogy (applied to Old Testament problems by Hans Schmidt, in his 
Jona) ; Siecke and Ehrenreich, lunar champions; Winckler and 
Jeremias, consistent exponents of the réle of calendarie and 
astrological motives in the formation of myths, comes in. 
Though we may be dazzled by the kaleidoscopic variety of views, 
there is no place for the swan-song of the pessimist which Frazer 
has prefixed to the third edition of his Adonis, Attis and Osiris. 
Where even so gifted and indefatigable a worker as Sir James 
may fail, ten thousand lesser divinities may succeed, by dint of 
combined efforts. 

The historico-critical methods I have employed in fixing the 
historical substratum of the patriarchal and heroic sagas of the 
Heptateuch are modeled mainly after Eduard Meyer, the unri- 
valed chief of the masters of ancient history. Beyond the most 
assured results of Old Testament science, I have not ventured to 
employ the difficult weapon of literary analysis. For the rest, 
we are left to make more or less probable combinations from the 
still slender stock of evidence, documentary, philological, and 
archaeological, at our command. The temptation to utilize an 
ingenious combination, or a pretty idea, without the most 
rigid criticism, in the well-known manner of Hommel, must be 
resisted. Here the subjective element enters in; I dare not hope 
that my combinations will all stand the test. I would not have 
our science taxed with the insouciance which springs from human 
frailty. With Athene as with Eros, Lucian’s epigram holds: 

ovx 6 ddixel yévos, GAN’ dxoAdoTots 
Yryais éoF 5 épws 


In dealing with the historical records of pre-Davidiec Israel, we 
must always bear in mind that we do not have in them a history 
based on documentary sources. The theories advanced from 
time to time since the discovery of the Amarna tablets, that part, 
at least, of the oldest Hebrew literature is a translation from 
cuneiform, is preposterous to an Assyriologist, which the latest 
champion most decidedly is not. While there undoubtedly were 
archives and monuments extant in the ninth century B. c., from 
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which an archaeologist might have constructed a very fair his- 
tory, the scribes did not use them. They were not interested in 
the history of the land, but in the traditions of their own people, 
which they accepted as implicitly as the modern Soudanese 
believes his tribal legends. We cannot blame the Hebrew, when 
we recall the use made of their opportunities by such men as 
Manetho and Livy, and the ready faith given Soudanese tradi- 
tions by a man of Frazer’s stamp. The long memory possessed 
by semi-civilized peoples for historical facts is a pious fiction of 
over-zealous apologists. The situation with regard to the Arabs 
and Germans is familiar. Where we have fixed poetic forms, 
isolated or distorted facts and names may be handed down for 
several centuries, but they are invariably superseded by a new 
wave of sagas, unless fixed in the cult, in which case they coalesce 
with the mythology, itself a very impermanent body. I am 
tempted to quote from an excellent article by the well-known 
anthropologist, Lowie, ‘‘Oral Tradition and History’’ (Journal 
_ of American Folk-lore, vol. 30, pp. 161 ff.). ‘‘There are few 
events that can be regarded as equalling in importance the intre- 
duction of the horse into America. . . . Nevertheless we 
find that the Nez Percé give a perfectly matter of fact but 
wholly erroneous account of the case, while the Assiniboine con- 
nect the creation of the horse with a cosmogonic hero-myth. 
Similarly the Assiniboine and Shoshones give mythical accounts 
of their first meeting with the whites a century ago’’ (p. 164; ef. 
also especially p. 167). 

Nor can rules be laid down for progressive reliability of docu- 
ments, since they are so diversified in origin and theme, and so 
subject to the shifting sands of human interest. Who would rate 
the Chanson de Roland higher as a historical source than the 
history of Gregory of Tours, or consider the legends of Samson 
more trustworthy than the pericope of Abimelech ? 

Having given the foregoing survey of my methodic ideals, I 
will state results in as concise a form as feasible. Too elaborate 
a discussion often only obfuscates the issue. The available data 
and the theories advanced hitherto are more or less familiar; 
I will, therefore, presuppose them, in general, thus saving time 
and space. 


Our Joseph-story is, I believe, the syncresis of two separate 
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mythic cycles, one grouped around the sanctuary of the god of 
fertility, Joseph, at Shechem, the other borrowed from similar 
Egyptian sources, preserved to us only in the Osiris and Bitis 
myths. This fusion is no more remarkable than the syneresis 
of the Babylonian Tammuz-cult with the native Phoenician wor- 
ship of Adonis at Byblos, or the attraction of Phoenician and 
Syrian elements into the Egyptian myths of Osiris and Bitis. 
That Joseph is primarily a god of animal fecundity will become 
perfectly clear, I think. This kinship between Joseph and Tam- 
muz was first observed by the late Hugo Winckler, whose failure 
to see the full implications of the idea rests chiefly upon the then 
prevailing tendency of mythologists to reduce all myths to solar 
bases. We of to-day, enlightened in this respect by the work of 
Frazer and Baudissin, have no excuse for blindness. Further- 


\ more the materials for the study of Oriental gods of fertility of 
\ the Tammuz type have greatly increased in recent years. From 
. a comparison of the myths of such gods of fertility, both animal 
‘and vegetable (the precise line of demarcation can very seldom 
' be drawn), as Tammuz, Gilgamesh, Gira (Sumukan, Sakan, or 
_ Engidu), Adonis, Attis, Sabazios, Kombabos, Osiris, and Bitis, 


we know what to expect. I shall frequently refer to a forth- 


_ coming paper in JAOS., ‘‘Mesopotamian Genii of Feeundity,”’ 


where much of the material will be critically considered. 

We will take up first the Palestinian elements in the cult and 
mythology of Joseph. That Joseph was worshiped at Shechem, 
first as a god of fertility, and later as the eponymous ancestor of 
the “DY H, including the neighboring districts (later called 
‘*tribes’’?) of Ephraim and Manasseh, is tolerably certain, as 
appears from the tradition that his betrayal and descent into 
the ‘‘pit’’ took place in the vicinity, and that he was buried 
there, in the tract purchased or conquered by Jacob from the 
Canaanites or Amorites. The presence of the SY JN at 
Shechem suggests that there was at one time an organized sanc- 
tuary and service of Joseph there. Arnold has pointed out 
recently (Ephod and Ark, p. 26 f.) that every organized sane- 
tuary must have had its own special [TN in the early days, 
where the (1)°D¥ of the deity resided. The connection, if any, 
between the MD at Shechem and the called 
(emended text of Gen. 33 :20) AON ON ON is natu- 
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rally substituted for apy”: §)DY. or the like), as well as their 
possible relation to *}DY is an unsolved problem (cf. Die 
Israeliten u. thre Nachbarstimme, 148, 542 ff.). 

Joseph is a shepherd, like Tammuz and Bitis (see below), as 
befits the god of a pastoral people. His name, a formation like 
means “‘He who causes to 
increase (flocks and herds),’’ a name like Sumukan, ‘‘giver of 
increase’’ (see my above-cited paper in JAOS.). For the mean- 
ing ef. Assyr. ruddi, ‘‘add’’; Ar. ‘‘inerease (of eattle).’’ 


Like Attis and Kombabos, presumably also Tammuz, Joseph 
wears a ODD NIN, a tunic reaching to the ankles and wrists 
(D°D5 connected with Heb. DD. ‘palm, sole’’), the reg- 
ular garb of the DUD attached originally to the cult of 
Joseph, and therefore ascribed to him, just as [Star is usually | 
represented in the costume of her Meap or hierodulae (kadisate, / 


Samhati, kizréti, hariméti). All the Asiatic gods of fertility — 


seem to have had attached to their service a guild of eunuch- ’ 
priests, the Galli of Asia Minor, the 0°D9D of Palestine and | 
Phoenicia (cinaedi), and the (sing.) kuli, kurgaru, or assinnu ot | 
Mesopotamia, all of whom wore female dress. The aetiological © 
reason given for Joseph’s coat is interesting. He receives it 
from his father as a mark of special favor, and also, evidently, 
to keep him at home, pursuing girlish occupations which would 
not take him from his father’s sight, just as Aphrodite attempts 
to keep her favorite, Adonis, at home, away from the dangers 
that beset an intrepid youth in more manly pursuits. Iu the 
Kombabos-legend, reported by Lucian (Dea Syria, 27), a charac- 
teristic reason is given for the female garb of the cinaedi. A 
woman fell in love with the hero, on account of his extraordinary 
beauty, and committed suicide after learning that he was a 
eunuch. In order to prevent the recurrence of such tragedies, 
Kombabos assumed female dress. The real reason is probably 
that the cinaedi dressed in female garb because they functioned as 
women. The sensuous analogy may have been assisted by magi- 
cal ideas with regard to the apotropaeic value of disguising sex, 
as Frazer thinks. 

The two Joseph tribes and their southern neighbors, the 


Cf. Eduard Meyer, D. Israeliten u. ihre Nachbarstéimme, 249 ff. 
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‘JD’ °32 or ‘‘Yemenites,’’ are said to have sprung from Jacob 
and the ewe Rahel. This genealogy belongs properly to Joseph 
himself, the son of a ewe. Several Asiatic gods or heroes of 
fecundity were born of animal mothers; Gira-Sakan was the son 
of SamaS and a gazelle (for proof of these statements see my 
article in JAOS.); Priapus (Lydian) was the offspring of 
Hermes and an ass, according to one story. Tammuz and his 
mother-sister-wife GeStinanna are symbolized by a young ram 
and a ewe. After the theory that the pastoral tribes of central 
Israel were sons of Rahel had established itself, it was only nat- 
ural to refer the cattle-raising tribes to the wild-cow Leah, the 
consort of the apy’ “YIN, the bull Jacob.2, The genealogy of 
Rachel is thus more original than the somewhat haphazard 
division of the remaining nine tribes between Leah and the two 
concubines. The tender-eyed Leah corresponds to Booms 
“Hpy. Joseph was also fancied to be a bull,* as we learn from: 
the ‘‘Blessing of Moses,’’ Deut. 33:17; 

The couplet is naturally much older than its present setting, 
with its reminiscence of the thunder-god as donor of fertility and 


* For the connection of Leah and Rachel with the cattle, resp. sheep- 
raising industries, see Haupt, ‘‘Lea und Rahel,’? ZATW., 29, 281-286. 

* Bilha and Zilpa do not seem to be ‘eponymous figures, nor are they con- 
nected with any clear mythological stories. The incest of Reuben with 
Bilha may possibly belong to the class of feecundizing incests associated 
with Tammuz and Adonis. I would suggest that the two ‘‘concubines’’ 
were o1iginally the two weapons of Jacob as the thunder-god (which he 
undoubtedly was) named *“terror,’’ and mayor. ‘“fury,’’ like the 
two personified weapons of Ninurta, later independent deities, Sarur, ‘‘the 
rushing weapon,’’ and Sargaz, ‘‘the crushing weapon.’’ Bilha then 
stands for *Balhaét (see Brockelmann, Vergl. Gram. I, § 52, g, af), 
Ballaha@t, and Zilpa for *Zalpdat, Zal‘dpat (ef. also Milka, Gen. 11: 29, for 
Malkat). 

*We cannot take the comparisons and identifications with animals too 
seriously. Sumukan is variously a gazelle, a lion, a wild-goat, an ass, ete. 
A god could, of course, assume different forms at pleasure. Nor ean we 
delimit functions of a god sharply; Jacob was a god of fertility as well as 
Joseph; we have an illustration of his fecundating activities in the 
scheme by which he outwitted Laban, primarily a fertility charm, as is 
shown by the use of green withes. The Mo 7325 op of Gen. 30: 37 
reminds one of the ildakku of Gilgamesh. 
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destroyer of the foes of his people, like the Assyrian IStar, the 
rimtu munakkipat 2a’iré, or Ramman the Sir Samai, as the 
thunder-god is called in an old Akkadian epic. The expression 
WY W535 makes a very archaic appearance, and obviously 
refers to a legend like that of Bitis, who becomes a bull and 
thereafter a Persea tree, one of whose splinters enters his for- 
mer consort’s mouth, causing her to bear him in human form. 
‘‘Firstborn of his bull’’ (bull born of himself) corresponds to 
Egyptian &: mwtf, ‘‘bull of his mother,’’ which Sethe has 
identified with Kvy¢. 

Before considering the death of Joseph, we may dispose of his 
dreams. Now it is, of course, unscientific to try to make a myth- 
ical romance ‘‘walk on all fours’’ when we are ignorant of the 
relative age of its elements. It is, however, legitimate to take 
into account all possibilities and to inquire into the association of 
ideas between the topic of a myth and its details. Thus the 
dream of the sheaves reminds one of the grain-deity, while the 
astral dream may be explained as the exaltation of the star with 
which Joseph is associated. Hitherto the second dream has 
been variously interpreted. Winckler made Joseph here the 
sun, which is perhaps logically too objectionable even for the 
elastic feeling of myth-makers, as Winckler’s opponents have 
gleefully reiterated. Jeremias avoids this snare by making 
Joseph the embodiment of the whole zodiac, a view which is 
intrinsically very improbable. While in the ‘‘Blessing of 
Jacob’’ a series of astrological allusions is unmistakable, as may 
be seen from the initial sequence Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Leo 
(probably so, against the world-age hypothesis; Joseph is 
Sagittarius), nothing of the kind is visible in the dream. The 
precise number of the stars is without bearing upon the myth. 
Since in the first dream the other sheaves bow down before 
Joseph’s sheaf, it is only natural to suppose that here the sun, 
moon, and stars, do obeisance to Joseph’s star, representing him 
as one of the sons. This star can only be the planet Jupiter, 
since Venus is nearly everywhere feminine. The dream is there- 
fore the reminiscence of an astral myth describing the exaltation 
of the celestial shepherd to the zenith. Jupiter is said to be so 
bright in Oriental skies that he often casts a visible shadow. In 
the creation-epic (King, Creation, p. 108, ll. 109 ff:) it is said of 


] 
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the planet Nébiru (the name of Umun-pa-e, or Jupiter, at the 
zenith: Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 128; Kugler, Sternkunde, Vol. 1, 
p. 11, Ergénzungen, 2, 199 £.—Nébiru, however, does not mean 
properly ‘‘Uberschreiter’’ but ‘‘crossing, zenith’’): Sumsu li 
nébiru ahizu kirbisu; 3a kakkabé Samami alkadtsunu likilu; 
kima séni lirta ilani gimrasun = ‘‘Let his name be Nébiru, oceu- 
pying its midst; let him fix (lit. hold) the paths of the stars of 
heaven; like sheep may he pasture all the gods.’’ In the third 
tablet of the Exaltation of IStar, a Sumerian epic entitled 
Ninmah usini gira, we read that when the planet Venus rises to 
the zenith all the powers of Anu, her consort, and the oversight 
of the sun, moon, and stars are placed in her hands, while the 
gods all pay her homage precisely as in Joseph’s dream.® 

Being Adonis, Joseph had, of course, to die.6 These gods of 
fertility are either killed by a boar (Tammuz,’ Adonis, Attis), 
or are changed into an evergreen tree after emasculating them- 
selves (Bitis, Attis). Drowning also occurs (Tammuz, Osiris) 
in alluvial countries, as well as other deaths, less popular. We 
ean hardly doubt that Joseph was originally supposed to have 


>The exaltation of Esther as queen of Persia may go back to the exalta- 
tion of IStar, as Thureau-Dangin suggests (Revue d’Assyriologie, 11, 
141, n. 1). 

*The death of an Adonis is always preceded by an amorous episode. 
The corresponding myth in our story may have been dethroned by the 
more gaudy arrival from Egypt. At all events, Jacob is now the one 
who loves and watches over Joseph, and weeps for his death. His 
appearance in the réle of IStar is really no more surprising than Kore’s 
masquerade as Tammuz. Even the most obviously masculine function is 
performed in Egypt by the cow of heaven, whose udders yield fertility, 
while the earth-deity is male, lying under Nit. This peculiar attitude has, 
of course, an anthropological basis; the Suahili in East Africa are said to 
practise the same custom. 

*For Tammuz the principal evidence is astrological; CT., 33, 1 obv. 1, 
29 we find a star with the name kakkab SAH il Da-mu, ‘‘the boar of 
Damu.’’ Originally one can hardly doubt that the pig was sacred to the 
god of fecundity as the symbol of the prolific earth, wherefore pigs were 
sacrificed to Kore at the Thesmophoria. Later misunderstanding, assisted 
by a keen sense of the ravages wrought by wild-boars in the field and 
orchard, created the fable that the ‘‘corn’’-god had been killed by a 
boar. Any American farmer in the corn-belt will sympathize with the 
votaries of Tammuz. 
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been killed by a wild beast through the treachery of his brothers 
(or brother, as in the ease of Bitis-Anubis and Osiris-Set), just 
as Ares plots to kill Adonis with the aid of a wild boar. Dying, 
he descended into the ‘“‘pit’? Nw), whence he was 
imagined to rise triumphantly with the spring verdure. Jacob’s 
weeping for Joseph is the reflexion of the wailing of the devotees, 
like IStar’s lament for Tammuz, or Demeter’s mourning for Kore. | 
At one time, no doubt, Ephraimite women wept for Joseph, just 
as later Israelites, deserting the God of Moses, wept for the 
young god Hadad-Rimmon at Megiddo and for Tammuz at Jeru- 
salem. Similarly, the Gileadite maidens used to mourn four 
days each year for the Hebrew Kore, Jephthah’s daughter. It 
would be interesting to know the name of the goddess whom 
Jephthah’s daughter replaced, just as the Syrian queen Stra- 
tonike replaced Atargatis in the cult-legend of Bambyke reported 
by Lucian. The lamentation was really, of course, for the winter 
virginity of the goddess of fertility, and was thus a ceremonial 
corresponding to the annual vyoreia in the Thesmophoria, com- 
memorating the rape of Persephone, goddess of the underworld 
and its productive functions, like the Sumerian GeStinanna. 

The original form of the story has been disturbed by the intro- 
duction of the Egyptian pericope, and the subsequent attempts 
to rationalize the mythical elements and to harmonize the con- 
tradictions naturally arising thereby. Before this process set in, 
Joseph may have died and gone to Egypt in a reincarnation, 
just as Bitis went to the Valley of Cedars* in Phoenicia. We 
have already called attention to the parallel effects of the synere- 
tism. Later, when the mythological elements were suppressed 
or rationalized, the death was converted into a ruse, and the 
‘pit’? became a real cistern, into which the rabadan, or chief- 
herd, Reuben, put his brother for safe-keeping. 

The Egyptian pericope, to which we will now turn, is note- 
worthy for its archaeological accuracy, which makes it very 


’The word ‘§ was formerly rendered ‘‘acacia,’’ later ‘‘cedar.’’ The 
more exact meaning is ‘‘juniper,’’ as shown by Ducros (cf. Jour of Eg. 
Arch., vol. 3, p. 272). However, the Egyptians afterwards extended it to 
include the cedar, even the stately cedar of Lebanon, which towers above 
the juniper. In the United States, on the other hand, the juniper is pop- 
ularly confused with the cedar. Meissner is probabiy wrong in compar- 
ing the Assyrian ust (Assyriologische Studien, VI, p. 31). 


| 
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probable that the original myths have been later revised and cast 
in an Egyptian mould (see below) for political purposes. 
Enough, however, of the original setting is left to show the close 
relationship with the cycle of Bitis, preserved to us in the folk- 
loristic ‘‘Romance of the Two Brothers.’’ The story has often 
been separated into two parts, a ‘‘Bauerngeschichte’’ and a 
fairy story. The two belong, however, together. Owing to a 
general haziness on this point, I may be pardoned for presenting 
here a résumé of my studies on the subject. The name Bitis 
means properly ‘‘shepherd’’ (bt); the syllabic writing B3-ts 
simply indicates that the etymology of this rather rustie deity’s 
name had been forgotten, and that the name was therefore com- 
fortably assumed by the nineteenth dynasty scribes to be foreign, 
like Ba‘al, ‘ AStart, ReSep, ‘Anat, ete. Griffith’s idea (Petrie, 
Egyptian Tales, Second Series,’ p. 73 ff.) that Bata is Attis (for 
farus) is quite impossible; Attis stands for Atta, ‘‘Father,’’ 
the consort of Ma. Moreover, the similarity between Bitis and 
Attis is not more remarkable than his resemblance to Tammuz, 
while his relations with Osiris are in some respects still closer. 
Quite aside from these considerations, the Egyptian origin of 
Bitis appears from the fact that he was made the last king of the 
postdiluvian (sic) dynasty of the gods, beginning with Osiris and 
Horus, and lasting ‘‘usque ad Bidin’’ (Armenian Eusebius, ed. 
Petermann-Schone, Col. 135). We owe this suggestion, accepted 
by Sethe, to Lauth (Aeg. Chron., p. 30). Gardiner (PSBA., 27, 
185 f.) quotes an important hieratic ostracon containing a poem 
which enumerates the different parts of a chariot, playing upon 
each. The passage reads: ir 73 bik m-irs-k3-bw-ti 
B3-t3 nb S3-k3 m ms3-wd-wi n Bstt(?) | | vr nb 
= ‘‘The bt of thy chariot (the king’s) are Bitis, lord of Sk 
[Kynopolis], when he was in the arms of Bast, being cast out 
into every land’’ (Gardiner). This rendering is not very con- 
vineing; Bitis corresponds to Osiris rather than to Horus, the 
bambino. While the hieratic is inaccessible to me, I am inclined 
to correct m3 -iwd-wi into m3hd ‘‘oryx antelope’’ (the writing 
is almost identical). We may then render: ‘‘When he was an 
antelope (for construction ef. Erman, ‘‘ Agypt. Gramm.,* §445 f.) 
[ ], being driven out into every. land.’’ If the reading 
Bstt is correct, the expression ‘‘antelope of Bast’’ would be like 
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‘‘gazelle of Isis,’’ to whom the gazelle was sacred at Koptos, 
according to Aelian, or ‘‘cattle of Sakan’’ (bil “Sakan). Sakan 
or Sumukan is a gazelle or a wild-goat, like the Greek Pan and 
the Hebrew VP (see my article in JAOS.). It is interesting to 
find Bitis in the réle of a wanderer, like Gilgamesh and Engidu, 
since this aspect of him does not appear in his romance so clearly. 

Concisely told, the Story of the Two Brothers is as follows: 
Bitis lived with Anubis, his older brother, acting as the latter’s 
herd and errand boy. Because of his strength and beauty, his 
brother’s wife became passionately enamored of him, and made 
illicit proposals, which he indignantly rejected. After Bitis had 
returned to work, his sister-in-law besmeared herself with dirt 
and told her husband that his brother had assaulted her, which 
so enraged Anubis that he lay in wait for the latter behind the 
stable door. The cattle, however, warned Bitis, and he fled, 
pursued by his brother. Becoming faint, he implored the sun- 
god for assistance, whereupon a river appeared between the two. 
The next morning Bitis told his brother the true story, and emas 
culated himself to prove his innocence. Having informed 
Anubis about his further plans, he left him lamenting, and pro- 
ceeded on his way to the valley of junipers, where he built a 
house and placed his heart in the topmost blossom of a juniper. 
At the behest of the gods, Hniim moulded a beautiful wife for 
Bitis. One day the river secured possession of a lock of her 
hair and carried it to the washerwoman of the king of Egypt, 
who found that it exhaled a most fragrant odor. When this was 
reported to the king, he sent messengers to look for her and 
bring her to him. When the woman had come to Egypt, and 
had been made queen, she had men sent to cut down the juniper 
and thus kill her former husband, whose vengeance she feared. 
So it transpired, but Anubis was warned of his brother’s death 
by the frothing of a jug of beer, and set out to find the juniper- 
berry in which was his brother’s heart. After a long search 
he sueceeded, and by throwing the heart into a jar of water, 
Bitis was resuscitated, and transformed into a bull, which 
Anubis, as previously instructed, presented to the king, receiv- 
ing a liberal reward. The queen, however, discovering the bull’s 
identity, ordered it butchered. Two drops of its blood became 
two fine Persea trees, which the queen had cut down. A splinter 
entered her mouth, and fecundated her. The infant, of course, 
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was Bitis, who had his mother condemned as soon as he had 
mounted the throne. Bitis himself ruled thirty years, making 
his brother governor of the land. 

Both Bitis and Anubis have the determinatives for ‘‘god.’’ 
Bitis, moreover, is addressed by the gods as ‘&3pédt, ‘‘bull of 
the ennead.’’ The origin of the hostility between Bitis and 
the jackal-god Anubis may possibly be traced to the hostility 
between the shepherd and the wolves and jackals which plunder 
the flocks. In the closely related Set-Osiris myth, however, 
there is no trace of such a motive, though the euhemeristic 
explanation proposed by Petrie can hardly have more than a very 
limited validity. A more probable motive is the antagonism 
between Anubis, the jackal-guardian of cemeteries, and hence the 
god of the underworld, especially in the earliest dynasties (ef. 
Petrie, Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 37 f.), and Bitis, god of 
resurrection. Similar is the enmity between Nergal-Ares and 
Tammuz-Adonis. 

The origin of fertility was represented by a sexual union in 
which (typically) the god of fecundity was the male principle, 
the earth-goddess the female. The motivation, however, varied 
greatly. In the Langdon-epic, as Jastrow has pointed out, Enki 
forces Nintud over her protest, it would seem. The rape-motive 
is especially common in Greek myths. In a general series of 
myths which probably, with Frazer, we may explain as reflecting 
the primitive stage of Mutterrecht, accompanied more or less with 
polyandry, the mother seduces the father. When the sociological 
basis had been removed, however, these myths could hardly have 
maintained themselves but for their popularity as tales. The 
psychological reason for this popularity is evident—that the 
seduction-motive makes an excellent story, and appeals with 
special power to the imagination of the male sex, the myth- 
makers. To this category belong, for example, most of the 
Tammuz myths, those of Adonis, Attis, Engidu and his Indian 
offshoot Rsyasrniga (for whom see my paper in JAOS.). This 
motive has passed into the often closely related stories of the first 
parents, where Eve seduces Adam, Yami Yama, MaSydi MaSya 
(Bindahisn, Ch. 15). With the development of the ascetic 
ideal as a reaction against the extravagances of sexual license to 
which these cults gave rise, and the growth in popularity of the 
eunuch-priest institution, which required suitable cult-legends to 
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explain its origin and justify its existence, many of these stories 
assumed a different complexion. In India and Egypt (?) the 
ascetic ideal was the force behind the change. So, in the Rig- 
Véda, the close of the dramatic scene between Yama and Wami 
was omitted, leaving the hearer to infer that Yama resisted his 
sister’s allurements successfully (see Schréder, Mysterium und 
Mimus, pp. 275 ff.). Originally, as Von Schréder has pointed 
out, the episode was a mimetic fertility-charm. Similarly 
Rsyasrnga, in the Buddhist Jatakas, falls through no fault of his 
own, being in a virginal state of ignorance. After learning his 
misdemeanor, he performs due penance and returns to monastic 
seclusion. In the older versions (ef. Schréder, op. cit., pp. 292- 
303), on the other hand, he is successfully decoyed from the 
hermitage. In the second tablet of the Gilgamesh-epie (recently 
published by Langdon), the hero is violently separated from his 
mistress IShara by Engidu, who himself afterwards curses the 
fille de joie who seduced him and inveigled him into the sophisti- 
cation and disillusionment of civilized life.° Later Gilgamesh 
himself steadfastly repulses IStar’s advances. The progress of 
sexual morality is also evidently the prime cause in the similar 
modification of the Syro-Anatolian myths of Attis, Kombabos, 
ESmun, ete. Whether, however, the castration of the heroes is 
based upon a fertility charm, as Frazer thinks, or has a social 
origin, as suggested above (in which case the custom was first 
suggested by the castration of animals for industrial purposes), 
I cannot undertake to decide. The solution of such sociogenetic 
problems must be left to the future. 

For the sake of completeness I will refer to a third main type 
of explanations of the origin of fertility, the self-fecundation of 
males or hermaphrodites, like Agdistis and the Orphie Phanes. 
However, as these strange aberrations are happily unknown in 
the Bible, I will refer for a discussion of the onanistic theories to 
my paper in JAOS. The idea of self-fecundation came prima- 
rily through the observation of apparently unisexual vegetation, 
especially in lands where the culture of the date-palm called 
men’s attention to this fact by contrast. 


*The civilizing of Engidu forms a striking parallel to the Fall in 
Genesis, as was first pointed out by Jastrow (AJSL., 15, 193 ff.; see also 
Ungnad-Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos, 98 ff.). This episode cannot, 
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The adventures of Bitis and Joseph belong to the second type 
of myths above characterized. The emasculation, however, is 
solely motivated by the hero’s desire to prove his innocence, 
much as in the legend of Kombabos, where it is also a precaution 
taken in advance (see below). The emasculation of a god is not a 
permanent disability, so Bitis receives a wife, as perfect a crea- 
ture as the ram-god of Elephantine could fashion on his potter’s 
wheel. Like Eve, she is created for the eternal reason x5 
DINA TVA DW. So, again, the Schopenhauerian com- 
poser of the Gilgamesh-epic has Aruru model Engidu from clay 
to serve as a helpmeet to Gilgamesh. 

The virtual transformation of Bitis into a juniper, now mod- 
ified by the well-known life-token motive, belongs primarily with 
the emasculation, as in the myth of Attis, where the hero is 
turned into a pine. The association between these gods and ever- 
green trees is characteristic; Adonis is born from a myrtle, 
Tammuz from a cedar.’° Frazer’s inability to find a satisfactory 
explanation (Adonis, Attis, Osiris; vol. 1, p. 277 f.) is straining 
at a gnat; the evergreen tree was the symbol of unchanging ver- 
dure and eternal life. The individual choices are, except 
perhaps in the ease of the myrtle, obviously based on the 
geographical distribution of the trees. 

Bitis is brought to life when his heart is put into the water, 
like the plants. Similarly Tammuz and [Star are annually 
revived by being sprinkled with the water of life (mé baldti) 
from the underworld. So also Osiris and Tammuz are east into 
the river, to be drowned and resurrected with the subsidence of 
the inundation. Upon coming to life the god assumes the form 
of a bull," like the Nile-bull Osiris-Apis,’* representing the river 


however, be dignified with the title ‘‘prototype of the Fall.’’ There is a 
much better parallel, which I hope to discuss soon in this journal. 

* The clearest proof of this is found in CT., 15, 27, 1. 5, where the young 
god says (as i would render), ‘‘My pregnant mother (was) the holy 
eedar.’’ The translation will be justified elsewhere. 

“Cf. the god’s title ks.. pSdt, ‘‘bull of the ennead.’’ While, strictly 
speaking, k3.. here means ‘‘hero,’’ like Sum. gud, the line between meta- 
phor and mythology is very hard to trace. 

“Ea is also called the am-gig abzu-ge, ‘‘black bull of the apsi.’’ 
Lehmann-Haupt’s ingenious combination of Sarapis with Sar-apsi, a title 
of Ea, though supported by very learned arguments (ef. his article in 
Roscher), is certainly wrong, as Sethe has convincingly shown. 
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at its inundation; cf. the ram 3gb-wr, ‘‘the great inundation.’’ 
I expect to show elsewhere that the Euphrates and Tigris were 
also personified in the same way. A more intimate parallel, per- 
haps, is furnished by the bull Zeus-Sabazios in the Attis myth. 

From the bull’s blood two Persea trees grow. The strange 
mutations of the story are due to the syneresis of different myths 
and a rather naive attempt to harmonize them and to adjust their 
most glaring inconcinnities to the Egyptian taste. How many 
of the motives are of Egyptian ‘‘origin’’ need not be asked in 
the present state of our knowledge. Assuming then the read- 
justing process, one is tempted to consider the two drops of 
blood a concession to delicacy, substituted for the bull’s testicles. 
From <Agdistis’ testicles an almond tree (or a pomegranate, 
according to a variant reported by Arnobius) grows, a tale paro- 
died by Lucian in his account of lunar marvels in the ’Adn#ys 
ioropia. 

Many of the motives which appear in the Story of the Two 
Brothers are folkloristic (mérchenhaft), rather than mythical. 
Since these motives are nearly all familiar, it is unnecessary to 
prolong the paper by discussing them. The motive of the 
scented hair, rather unusual, comes from the Osiris myth, as 
Sethe has pointed out. 

I may add that Bitis’ consort, who three times contrives to 
destroy him, corresponds to IStar, who destroys her lovers (sixth 
tablet of the Gilgamesh-epic). This figure is in a sense perhaps 
the prototype of the ‘‘bride who destroys her husband,’’ found 
in the Bible as Tamar and Sarah (in the Romance of Tobit). 
Tamar may, indeed, be a depotentized goddess (the name is of 
no consequence) ; she seduces Judah, the eponymous ancestor of 
his tribe, as a meet or hierodule. At all events we are dealing 
with a folk-tale which was introduced into the tribal history of 
Judah and given a genealogical import (cf. Die Israeliten u. thre 
Nachbarstimme, 200 ff.). The goddess lives forever, but the 
vegetation which she loves dies annually—a proof of her incon- 
stancy. 

Let us return to the story of Joseph. The episode of Joseph 
and Zuleika is so much like the legends of Bitis and Kombabos 
that its character is immediately clear. Were it not for the 
cumulative force of the evidence for Joseph’s réle as hero of 
fecundity, one might reasonably object to fastening a mytholog- 
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ical exegesis to so natural and human a story (ef. the examples 
cited by Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, vol. 2, pp. 303 ff.). 
In some respects the story of Kombabos (Lucian, Dea Syria, 
19-26) ** is even closer to the Joseph-story than the Egyptian-tale, 
which does not militate against an Egyptian origin, since there 
may have been many variants to the form found in the Story of 
the Two Brothers. Kombabos is appointed chamberlain of the 
king and guardian of the beautiful young queen, just as Joseph 
is his master’s steward, and custodian of his house (and wife). 
Kombabos also goes to prison (and is later condemned to exéeu- 
tion), while Bitis flees. I am furthermore strongly inclined to 
think that Joseph, in the original story, prudently removed the 
spring of temptation beforehand, like Kombabos. Later Israel- 
ites, not being able to reconcile the idea with Joseph’s patriarchal 
role, suppressed it. Taking into consideration the frequency 
with which motives are transferred (see below) ,'* we may see a 
reflection of Joseph’s original state in the eunuch Potiphar. The 
figure of Potiphar is very secondary ; 1*°O°15 is simply an adap- 
tation or corruption of Y15'D1D, name of the priest of Heliopo- 
lis. While a eunuch may have a whole harem, and is often 
blessed with his share of erotic proclivities (cf. Juvenal’s sixth 
satire, and the Arabian Nights, passim), it is at least unusual to 
find a married DD". If the DD was originally Joseph, 


**Humbaba is probably the prototype of Kombabos. Hierapolis was at 
one time strongly under Babylonian influence, as appears from the stories 
of Sisythes (= Zisudu) and Semiramis told by Lucian. Kombabos is the 
guardian of Stratonike, and before that, we may suppose, of Semiramis 
(not, of course, Sammuramat!); Humbaba is the guardian of Irnini. 
Another indirect reflexion of Humbaba is Haman, who plots to gain pos- 
session of Esther’s person. The resemblance between the three figures, 
however, does not go beyond name and attachment to the goddess or 
queen. Kombabos is a Syro-Anatolian adaptation of Humbaba (ef. 
Tarku < Tarbu, ete.); Haman is a corruption originating (as the 
weakening of the laryngal indicates) among the Aramaic-speaking popu- 
lation of Babylonia. 

“Cf. the transference of the death by burning from SamaS-Sum-ukin to 
his brother Sardanapalus, noticed by Lehmann-Haupt. 

There is no evidence that ever meant ‘‘official,’’? Jensen’s 
derivation from Assyrian *Sa-ré3i, which would exhibit a development like 
Syr. S30, is to be given up in favor of Haupt’s etymology from 
whence also siréiu, ‘‘beer,’’ which receives its name from the 


preparation of malt. Assyr. Sutréju, ‘‘eunuch,’’? is a formation like 
9 
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Zuleika is the pivot of the shift. We might fancy that in an 
older recension than ours the motive of Potiphar’s impotence 
was employed to fire Zuleika (and excuse her?) and to place 
the resistance of a virile Joseph in as bright a light as possible, 
defending his chastity against almost irresistible passion. At 
this point, however, we lose bottom, and begin to flounder in 
perilous speculations. 

The transference of the motive of emasculation is common 
elsewhere. In the Sabazios myth (Roscher, vol. 4, 252 f.; see also 
above), the god falls in love with his mother Demeter, and con- 
sorts with her in the form of a bull. In order to pacify the angry © 
goddess when she learns the truth, he cuts off the testicles of 
a ram, and throws them at her, pretending that they are his own. 
Since Sabazios is also a ram-god (represented, in the Anatolian 
fashion, standing on a ram’s head), it is clear that originally he 
emasculated himself, but afterwards, since this was repugnant 
to Phrygian ideas, Sabazios being a bearded god, the substitution 
was made. The same motive is modified still differently in the 
Gilgamesh-epic, where the two heroes slay the celestial bull 
(ali) sent against Gilgamesh by the injured goddess IStar, and 
Engidu hurls the imittu of the beast at her. Hommel’s view that 
imittu is ‘‘phallus’’ (properly ‘‘penis’’ from emédu, ‘‘to stand’’) 
must be rejected; Jensen and Holma (Kdrperteile, p. 131 f.) 
have proved that imittu means ‘‘right leg.’’ However, imittu 
is surely a substitute for w#ku (or euphemism?); Gressmann 
(Ungnad-Gressmann, D. Gilgamesch-Epos, 133 f.) also suggests 
this idea, but handles it with unusual caution. In the underly- 
ing myth, we may suppose, Engidu was approached by the god- 
dess, but maintained his chastity, and (as usual) emasculated 
himself, throwing the trophy in her face. The fact that he was 
seduced in another story is no more objection than the liaison 
between Gilgamesh and [Shara is to that hero’s triumph over 
IStar’s temptation. The names and myths of these heroes are 
not in the least crystallized. 

The views of Jeremias regarding the astral-mythological sig- 
nificance of the descent to Egypt, the imprisonment (the dun- 
geon, 3, which is rather inconsistent with the rest of the nar- 


Sutmasu, hutpadlu, for *sutrasu, which corresponds to the Greek @\:Béuevos 
or and the Hebrew 37 
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rative, may belong in the category of mythical reminiscences), 
ete., seem to me quite unfounded. The journey to Egypt, as 
noted above, is a syncretistic joint, while the imprisonment is 
the natural consequence of Joseph’s supposed crime, and is 
stressed for dramatic reasons. However, Joseph’s rise from his 
subterranean residence to feed the land during seven years of 
famine is worthy of an Egyptian demigod. We have two illus- 
trations of the motive of the hero or sage who saves the land in 
connection with a seven years’ famine. According to a story 
preserved in a Ptolemaic inscription (Sethe, Untersuchungen, 
vol. 2, p. 75 ff.), the land was afflicted by a seven years’ famine 
during the reign of king Doser (head of the third dynasty, 
cir. 2900 B. c.). At last the king directed himself to the half- 
fabulous sage Imhotep, afterwards deified, asking him for infor- 
mation about the source of the Nile and the reason that the river 
had so long failed to rise to its wonted level. The sage obtained 
the knowledge from the sacred books to which he had access, and 
told the king of the god Hniim, who controlled the flow of the 
river from his home in Elephantine. In response to the royal 
petition, Hniim appeared to the king in a dream and promised to 
send the Nile back to the thirsty land. The grateful king there- 
upon donated to the god a tract of land at the first cataract, into 
which the Nile was fancied to spring through two subterranean 
passages leading from the underworld. 

The other illustration comes from Babylonia.’ In the sixth 
tablet of the Gilgamesh-epic, as already mentioned, [Star goes 
to heaven after being rejected by the hero and entreats Anu to 
create a divine bull, a terrible, fire-breathing monster, to 
destroy the heartless wretch. While the following lines are 
somewhat broken, the following sketch of their contents, agree- 
ing rather with Jensen than Gressmann (Ungnad-Gressmann, 
op. cit., 131 f.), can hardly be far wrong. Anu warns her that 
her request brings with it seven years of ‘‘straw,’’ evidently 
years in which the grain does not fill out (‘‘runs to straw’’), and 
asks her whether she has made provision for feeding men and 
cattle during the years of famine that would ensue. Having 
received an affirmative reply, the bull is duly created, and pro- 
ceeds on its destroying way, slaying two hundred men with one 
blast from its fiery nostrils. Jensen is probably right in seeing 
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the cause of the famine in the ravages of the bull. I am tempted 
to regard the (red) bull as a personification of the reddish 
rust which attacks grain, often like an epidemic. As is known, 
the three hundred foxes turned loose in the grain by the solar 
hero Samson refer primarily to the spread of the rust, called in 
Italian volpe.*® This explanation does not exhaust the mythical 
connotations of the bull (ef. above) ; but the introduction of the 
taurine element brought with it, we may suppose, the famine. 
IStar’s glib declaration that the necessary precautions against 
famine had been taken does not impress one as sincere, since it 
is so obviously made on the spur of the moment. Presumably she 
is represented as lying, in order to get her way. The motive of 
the divine lie is so common in antiquity that it need cause no 
surprise; ef. Ungnad-Gressmann, op. cit., 204, and Gunkel 
Genesis,?> p. 170 (to which Gressmann refers). Most interest- 
ing to us, however, is the slaying of the bull by Gilgamesh (and 
Engidu), who thereby saves the land from famine. That Gil- 
gamesh is primarily a vegetation-deity is practically certain (see 
my article in JAOS.); his emblem is the iddakku, or young 
sprout. While Samson, the pestilential heat of the summer sun 
(like ReSeph-Apollo), sends the rust into the flourishing grain- 
fields of the enemy, Gilgamesh, the savior of men, destroys the 
rust. 

Intrinsically, the Babylonian myth resembles the story of 
Joseph more closely; in both the heroes forestall the threatened 
famine, while there is at least the suggestion of a proposal to 
store up grain in advance. Superficially, the Egyptian legend is 
nearer, because of its Egyptian coloring—the seven low Niles, the 
wise man (in the more highly cultured Egypt the sage takes the 
place of the warrior),’* the dream. However, our story is just 
what we should expect a tribe of Hebrew shepherds to pick up 


*For a good discussion of Samson and the foxes see Stahn, Die 
Simsonsage (Diss., Gottingen, 1908), p. 41 f. In the Roman festival of 
the Cerealia foxes with torches attached to their tails were driven through 
the cireus. As protector of the grain against rust the Rhodian Apollo 
received the appellative épv@iB.0s. There are a number of parallels. 

“% Joseph’s character as an Egyptian sage appears in the age to which he 
lived, which -seems to have been the traditionally correct longevity for a 
scholar, as several are said to have lived 110 years, among them the 
famous Ptah-hotep. 
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from its associations with Egyptians of a similar class—snatches 
from the cycle of an Egyptian pastoral hero like Bitis, contain- 
ing elements from various sources adaptable to the story of a 
god of fertility. The Hebrews, their imagination stimulated by 
the example of chieftains who had risen to positions of promi- 
nence (for historical setting see below) ,’* elevated their hero to 
the highest attainable post, and made him grand vizier to the 
Pharaoh. The Hebrews brought with them from Egypt, it 
would seem, the story of their hero-god Joseph, who was a slave 
in an Egyptian household, encountered and withstood tempta- 
tion, was thrown into jail, whence he emerged to save the land 
from a grave famine, and was made vizier of the land. Doubt- 
less there were many mythical additions which later disappeared ; 
en revanche the story when committed to writing was thoroughly 
revised with a view to archaeological accuracy. This revision 
may come from J’s hand, but I prefer to regard it as a century 
earlier. During the Egyptophile reign of Solomon, which 
probably, moreover, held a place in Hebrew literature like that 
of the age of Hammurabi in Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian), 
the story of Joseph gave an unequaled opportunity to the patri- 
otie seribe. No doubt the government was on the alert for means 
of impressing its ally and setting forth Hebrew claims in as 
favorable a light as possible.*® This explains the archaeological 
accuracy; the document was prepared for Egyptian consump- 
tion, like the composition of Artapanus eight centuries later. 
Steindorff’s famous explanation of Joseph’s Egyptian name, 
MIDS. as D(d)-p3-ntr-iwf*nh, speaks and he 
lives,’’ pronounced approximately Cepnitef‘anh, has been made 


*The view of Marquart and Winckler that the historical prototype of 
Joseph is to be found in Yanhamu of Yarimuta must be rejected, as 
Poebel, Historical Texts, pp. 225 ff., has shown that Yarimuta was 
located in northern Syria, and perhaps is identical with the plain of 
Antioch. Following Krug’s suggestion, most scholars had placed it in 
the Delta. Eerdmans’ suggestion that Joseph represents the ‘‘Syrian 
Arisu’’ is also impossible (cf. Bohl, Kanaaniier, p. 80 f.). 

* Winekler, in his brochure Vorderasien im zweiten Jahrtausend 
(MV AG., 18, 4), pp. 16 ff., gives a good picture of ancient Oriental dip- 
lomatic methods and principles, in many respects strangely modern. 
Winckler also emphasizes the réle played by the official historiographer in 
producing the necessary ‘‘documentary’’ evidence in support of a claim 
or propaganda. 
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a basis for the dating of J in the ninth century, since this type 
of name was not in use before the 22nd dynasty (950-750). 
This view, at first sight plausible enough, demands so many 
improbable assumptions that it must be rejected. In the first 
place, it is very unlikely that the name in question ever existed, 
as the late Norse authority on Egyptian nomenclature, J. Lieb- 
lein, trenchantly observed (Recherches, 1, 151). Who will sup- 
pose that a Hebrew scholar, acquainted with Egyptian, would 
search through name-lists until he found a type more or less 
applicable to Joseph, and then change it, to give the monothe- 
istic coloring requisite? As Lieblein remarks, ‘‘ Est-ce 1a de la 
science?’’ Lieblein’s own suggestion (p. 149 f.), Dfnti-p3-‘nh 
(t’fnti-pankh), ‘‘celui qui donne la nourriture pour (le main- 
tien) de la vie,’’ is grammatically anomalous; Lieblein belonged 
to the pre-grammatical school of Egyptology. His explanation 
of ISN as i3b-rk, ‘‘A gauche toi,’’ seems to me, however, 
preferable to Spiegelberg’s ib rk, ‘‘aufgepasst!’’ in view of the 
modern Simdlek, quoted by him (p. 149). I would propose a dif- 
ferent equivalent of Joseph’s surname, based on the LXX, which 
gives WVovboudavny. The superiority of the Septuagint in these 
details is also evident in Ierepp7 for YID'WOID (Eg. pronuncia- 
tion approximately Pteipré‘). MIVYS MISS may be on a par 
‘with for ; vocalie n, which became m before 


a labial, as in Coptic, is incompatible in Hebrew, so was 
omitted. We may then reconstruct the Egyptian original as 
P3-snt-n-p3-‘nh (pronounced Ps(6)ntmp‘aneh; we do not know 
precisely how the participle was vocalized) , ‘‘the sustainer (estab- 
lisher, creator; Coptic sént = ‘create’) of life,’’ corresponding 
exactly to the Assyrian expression mukin baldti (common in 
proper names, as appellative of deity).°° I defy anyone to offer 
a suggestion more appropriate to the context. 

Prof. Haupt has happily suggested that Potiphera, priest of 
Heliopolis, and his daughter Asenath (MJDN) belong originally to 
the story of Moses (ZDMG., 63, 522). In the two centuries or 
more which intervened between the death of Moses and the acces- 
sion of Solomon, the Jews, who, as Prof. Haupt has repeatedly 


* Etymologically gnt and })3 are related, as I shall try to show in my 
paper on the relation between Egyptian and Semitic, now appearing in 
AJSL. 
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emphasized, were the real spiritual heirs of Moses (and through 
the Kenites closely related to him), can hardly have forgotten 
the basic facts of Moses’ life. We may at least expect a more 
accurate knowledge than can be placed to the credit of the com- 
pilers of J and I, several generations later. However, there was 
ample time for a confusion to rise between the careers of Moses 
and Joseph, especially since originally each must have been asso- 
ciated with a separate Inodus and Exodus (see below), later iden- 
tified and fused. The confusion is well illustrated by the later 
Egyptian story of Moses-Osarsiph ; Osarsiph is a curious attempt 
to reclaim the Hebrew Joseph, whose name was fancied to 
contain the shortened form of Yahweh (ef. Eliakim and Joiakim ; 
for the combining-form Osar- instead of Osir cf. Sarapis, and 
Sethe, Sarapis, p. 9). 

In the preceding discussion I have several times alluded to the 
historical movements which the Story of Joseph, in its present 
form, presupposes. I will therefore give a very brief sketch of 
the patriarchal and Mosaic history down through the Conquest ; 
a more extended treatment would prolong the paper unrea- 
sonably. 

While Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph are evidently gods, the former 
by implication (for his name and character cf. Meyer, Geschichte 
des Altertums,® p. 401), Abram, however, pace Eduard Meyer, 
is surely not a god; since Ungnad’s discovery of the proper 
name Abamram*' in contracts from Dilbat, south of Babylon, 
belonging to the time of Ammisadiika (1978-1957), the older 
view has, very properly, returned to favor. Of course, Abam- 
ram is a West-Semitic name; the stem OV, ‘‘be high,’’ does not 
exist in Babylonian. Abram is said to have come from “NW 
Dw’, unquestionably to be identified with Ur in Lower 
Babylonia. One cannot, however, help cherishing grave doubts 
in regard to the antiquity of the tradition, since the Chaldaeans 
do not appear in Babylonia before the tenth or eleventh cen- 


4See Beitrige zur Assyriologie, vol. 6, 5, p. 60. Ungnad’s attempt to 
explain Abamram from the Babylonian, as ‘‘Er hat den Vater liebge- 
wonnen,’’ is impossible. The name seems to be a formation like 
Atramhasis, ‘‘the greatly wise,’’ and means ‘‘Lofty in respect to 
father,’’ i. e., ‘Of exalted lineage.’’ Meyer very reasonably took excep- 
tion to a proper name meaning ‘‘The exalted father,’’ and regarded 
Abram as an appellation of deity. This view is now gratuitous. 
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tury at the earliest, and Ur did not fall into their hands till 
considerably later. Moreover Jos. 24:2 refers the ancestors of 
the Hebrews simply to WIN VY, which, from the Palestinian 
standpoint, could hardly mean Chaldaea. The journey from Ur 
to Harran has given the impetus to ingenious speculations. 
Winckler thought that Abram was an adherent of the lunar eult, 
and hence moved to another venter of moon-worship, Harran, to 
escape from the innovations and persecutions of the official Mar- 
duk religion established by Hammurabi, but his hypothesis is 
_ supported neither by direct Biblical evidence nor by illustrative 
material from the ancient Orient. The jong journey up the val- 
ley is, besides, very suspicious, especially since the close associa- 
tion of Abraham with the Aramaeans of Syro-Mesopotamia does 
not take Ur into consideration at all. For light on the tradi- 
tional prehistory of the Hebrews we are therefor thrown back 
on the postdiluvian genealogy. 

Dw’ (1), (2), and WAY (4) are evidently eponymous 
figures; 395 (5) is the aetiological representative of the Disper- 
sion, which the Jewish scholars placed half-way between the 
Flood and Abraham. M5 (3) and IY (6) are apparently 
mythical heroes belonging to the same class as MOY" and the 
many shepherds of Babylonian mythical history, Daonos, Lugal- 
banda, Tammuz, ete. 37% (7) is the Aramaean town Sarigi 
(from the Aram. stem jJ°D) near Harran; its inclusion in our 
list makes one suspect that Aramaean traditions and records have 
had a marked influence in the shaping of the Jewish records. 
Damascus, for example, must have had a literature quite as rich 
as the Israelite, and many Aramaean scholars may have emi- 
grated to the south after the fall of Damascus in 733. Some 
Aramaean influence may have been exerted during the Exile, 
when the eastern Aramaeans had developed a_ literature 
(Romance of Ahikar, ete.). “WAI may possibly be an old storm- 
god, from the stem “M3, ‘‘snort’’ ( rt ‘*snore’’), in which 
case we have a formation like [\J7 < Dagan < geno: ef. also 
ji from Ramman. Finally, AIH has plausibly been identi- 
fied by Jensen with the Hittite Terhu. 

The intermediate link between Shem and Eber is Arphaxad, 
which may safely be identified, as is usually done, with 
’Apparayiris, Assyrian Arrapha, the district about the Upper Zab 
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river, first mentioned ¢. 2100 (OZZ. 18,170). Arrapha may have 
been pronounced also Arrapka (for the k instead of h after a 
stop-sound cf. samkatu, ‘‘courtesan,’’ for samhatu; the new 
text of the second tablet of the Gilgamesh-epic, published by 
Langdon, has samkatu throughout); is evidently 
Arpak (the Hebrew-Aramaean pronunciation of Arrapka; 
hence Armenian Albak < Arbak) Sadé, ‘‘Arpak of the moun- 
tains (or hills)’’; ef. Hana and Hanigalbat. We can now per- 
haps explain the curious similarity between WWI5 %N and NN 
orm which has fascinated and baffled so many investigators— 
without resorting to Hommel’s desperate expedient of consider- 
ing 5 the Egyptian article. The most important city in or 
near Arrapha was Arbela, which existed, as Urbillu™, Urbél, 
Arbail(u), from the middle of the third millennium down to 
modern times, still surviving as Erbil, a town of some impor- 
tance. So far as recorded continuous existence goes, Arbela may 
claim the title of being the oldest city in the world. i am 
inclined to think that in the oldest tradition SD°8 (Urbel)*? in 
“TWI5 IN was the home of Abram, later corrupted (in the eur- 
sive s¢ript!) to which the exilic scholars emended to 
Dv’ TWN, having in mind, of course, the Babylonian Ur Sa 
mat Kaldi. That Jewish scholars were at that time not yet 
bound by exaggerated ideas of the sanctity of holy writ is well- 
known; a case of haggadic etymology is OAIIN. Even if 
incorrect, this explanation of Ur is better, I venture to say, than 
the combination with Urfa-Edessa, which goes back to Orua 
(= Arzaua, as Grimme has very felicitously pointed out, 
OLZ., 16, 155, n. 1), a city inhabited by a non-Semitie popula- 
tion, or Clay’s identification with the ephemeral village of 
Amiru near Sippar (Amurru, pp. 167 ff.). 

Can we assume Hebrews in Arrapha during the early centuries 
of the second millennium? The answer must be affirmative. 
In Revue d’Assyr., 12 (1915), i114 f., Pére Scheil has published a 
contract from the reign of Rim-Sin of Larsa (2154-2093) which 
mentions the rédé (officers) of the Habiru (gen. Habiri), obvi- 


= While according to tradition Abram may have founded Hebron, I do 
not feel justified in comparing YII8 NIP with Arba-ilu (written IV + 
god), which may be a popular etymology of a very late date. Nor are we 
justified in seeing traces of moon-worship in 308 "7p. 
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ously employed as mercenaries. As the late Joseph Halévy 
maintained, there is evidence that Kossean elements were found 
in the Habiru, in particular the proper name Harbi-Sipak 
(habira’a). The Habiru name Kudurra (Recueil de Travaux, 
vol. 16, p. 32) seems to be Elamite. However, the fact that Kos- 
seans are enrolled under the general head of Habiru proves no 
more than does the circumstance that men with German names 
are fighting under the French standard, or that tribes of Kur- 
dish origin in eastern Mesopotamia are considered Arab by the 
European traveler. As Prof. Haupt has repeatedly stated, the 
Hebrews were the precursors of the Arabs; ‘br and ‘rb are 
transposed doublets, both meaning ‘‘wanderer, nomad.’’ In an 
article published recently in ZA., I have tried to show that the 
Sumerian ibira, ‘‘merchant,’’ is a loan from Semitic *‘abir, 
*ebir, while its synonym tibira stands for *ta‘ bar (like tamkar), 
*tébir.* It is safe to say that the Hebrews were as widely dis- 
tributed through the countries adjoining Arabia in the second 
millennium as were the Arabs during the centuries immediately 
preceding Islam. 

So far as I can see, the most trustworthy data in the saga of 
Abraham are (1) his westward journey from Arrapha to Har- 
ran; (2) his association with the Aramaeans (which may also be 
late; see above); (3) his connection with PIN ANpP="M3h; 
(4) his association with Egypt. The fourteenth chapter must be 
regarded, with Asmussen (ZATW., 34, 36 ff.) and Haupt (OLZ., 
18, 70 ff.) as a political pamphlet, designed (so Haupt) to 
strengthen the hands of the patriotic Jews who were supporting 
the rebellion of Zerubbabel against the Persian monarch. As we 
now know that Warad-Sin of Larsa, who, under the mask of 
Eriaku-Arioch, was long the comfort of the traditionalists, died 
about thirty years before Hammurabi-Amraphel acceded to the 
throne, the historical view has no foundation. We must sup- 
pose that a Jewish scholar reckoned back on the basis of the 
Hebrew figures and ‘‘discovered’’ that Abram was a contempo- 
rary of Hammurabi. The Babylonian names came from a 
pseudo-historical composition like that discovered by Pinches; 
the Hebrew material was either borrowed from extant legends 
like the saga of the cities of the plain and the legend of Mel- 
chizedek, or invented by use of haggadic processes, such as the 

Cf, IMD and 535. the traveling peddler. 
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erudition of the 318 servants from the name of WYN, and the 
friends SDWN and N VDD from the SM) and the 
N90 9I9N. Even if fiction, it ought to have been true. Our 
modern scholars are often tempted to take the creations of their 
brains too seriously. 

The connection between the entrance of Abram into Egypt 
under pressure of famine and the Inodus of Jacob under similar 
circumstances is generally recognized ; the repetition of a motive 
is drastically illustrated by the threefold appearance of the 
sister-wife ruse in the stories of Abram and Isaac. We cannot 
doubt that there- was an Inodus; Abram was the chief of the 
tribe (or a chief), Jacob and Joseph tribal deities. The time of 
the entrance can be fixed with a close approach to precision. 
Hebron was built according to J, Num. 13:22 (by Abram, of 
course; we need not investigate the validity of the tradition), 
seven years before Tanis, the Hyksos capital. Now, according to 
the era of Nubti (Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums,? 316), Tanis 
was founded, or rather rebuilt by the Hyksos about 1680, so 
Hebron must have been ‘‘built’’ shortly before (the number 
‘*seven’’ belongs to the domain of saga). The presence of 
Hebrew and Mesopotamian elements in the mixed hordes which 


conquered Egypt under Anatolian leadership (Haian is a Hittite 
name), is attested by the names of the Hyksos dynasts Ia‘ kub- 
hr,?* ‘Anat-hr,2> Smkn.*° The first name, which gave the Egyp- 
tians some trouble, proves conclusively the divine character of 
Jacob. 

I shall now offer a hypothetical reconstruction of the history of 


* Also written Y‘bk-hr, Y‘kp-hr.  Miiller concludes (MVAG., 17 
[1912], 3, 47) that hr cannot be either Ss. God,”’ or Eg. hri, “‘be 
contented.’’ I would suggest that hr in these names is simply “1, ‘‘moun- 
tain’’; Ya‘kub-har is a name like (ef. “WW x, Anu Sadi, ete.). 

*<¢ Anat may be derived from 13}’, the primary meaning of which is ‘‘to 
change’’ (Eg. ‘ni, ‘‘turn’’; Assyr. eni, ‘‘suppress’’), so that ‘Anat 
would be a deity of the same type as the Arabic uep—e and dius 
(which also meant primarily ‘‘change’’; ef. my article in ZA., ‘‘ablu- 
abdlu’’). The combinations of ‘Anat with Antum, a mere theological 
abstraction, and the Persian Anahita (Anaitis) are most improbable. 

* One is tempted to compare Smkn with the Sumero-Babylonian god of 
animal fecundity, Sumukan, but the resemblance is presumably fortuitous. 


The last syllable reminds one of the Gutean royal names Arlakan and 
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Abraham (or his tribe).2* The Kossean irruption which, 
impelled by Indo-European hordes behind, burst upon Mesopo- 
tamia in the first half of the eighteenth century, drove the 
Hebrew pastoral tribes before it into western Mesopotamia.?* 
Here a Hittite state had been set up by the Hittites who had 
conquered Babylonia a century and a half before, and in its army 
the Hebrews enlisted as mercenaries. We do not, of course, know 
the causes or character of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt. That 
the Hittite associations of Abram made a profound impression 
upon his followers is clear, above all, because of the fact that he 
was later regarded as the son of a Hittite god! This is no more 
surprising than that Alexander was made the son of Zeus- 
Ammon. We may expect Abram to take a place in Hebrew saga 
somewhat parallel to that of Dietrich of Bern in Germanic. The 
Hebrew elements in the Hyksos army which invaded Egypt 
about 1690-1680 B. c. may even have been under Abram’s com- 
mand, which would account for the extraordinary respect in 
which later generations held him. The Hebrews, at all events, 
played such an important réle that the Egyptians corrupted the 
imperial title, hk 3- 23 swt, ‘“‘ruler of foreign lands,’’ into hk3- 
% sw, ‘‘ruler of the nomads, shepherd-king.’’ 

The circumstances and date of the first Exodus are obscure; 
I do not know of any passages in the Heptateuch which may 
have any bearing on the problem. Presumably with the decline of 
Hyksos power in Egypt the Hebrew tribes withdrew, settling in 
central Palestine among their kinsfolk. The usual idea now is 
that the Hebrews invaded Palestine and Syria as a horde, 
migrating from Arabia about 1500 B. c. This view, however, 
finds no support in the Amarna correspondence, aside, perhaps, 
from the letters of Abdi-Hepa of Jerusalem. The SA-GAZ,*° 
whose identity with the Habiru is now established beyond reason- 


* The Hebrew itinerary Ur-Arphaxad, Harran, Damascus (Eli‘ezer), 
Hebron, Tanis reminds one of the famous itinerary of the Aztec migra- 
tion, likewise preserved by tradition. 

**To this period belongs the triumphal stele of an Assyrian king ruling 
somewhere in northern Mesopotamia, published by De Genouillac (Revue 
d’Assyr., 7, 151-156), which celebrates a successful campaign against 
Arraphum and Urbél, in the course of which the king crosses the Upper 
Zab (Za’ibum). Evidently. Arbela was an important place at this time, 
apparently the capital of an independent state. 

* See especially Bohl, Kanaander, p. 89, n. 2. 
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able cavil, are found in intimate alliance with the Hittite and 
Mitannian princes of northern Syria (ef. above on Abraham and 
the Hittites) against Egypt.*° They are, in fact, very much in 
the position of the Turkomans in Persia, a more or less permanent 
nomadic element in the population, allying itself usually with 
the ruling power, enlisting as mercenaries in its armies, ete. In 
this respect the patriarchal legends of Genesis have preserved a 
truer atmosphere than the reconstruction offered by the modern 
upholder of the ‘‘ethnological’’ theory of the Conquest. It is 
interesting to note that Winckler came around to this view of the 
situation as a result of his Boghaz-kéi studies, where he met cases 
of fluid movement of population like that of Isiia.** Of course 
many Hebrew tribes in Arabia Petraea and the Syro-Mesopota- 
mian desert remained wholly nomadic long after their kinsmen 
had settled down. 

From the indications of the story of Joseph and the Amarna 
letters,** we may reasonably conclude that the Hebrews who 
returned from Egypt made Shechem their focus. These Hebrews 
ean hardly, liowever, have played anything but an insignificant 
part in the whole confederation of tribes which later (before 
1225) assumed the name ‘‘Israel.’’ To the history of this con- 
federation in pre-Josuanic days belong the sagas of the war 
between the Hebrew tribes, under the leadership of the town of 
Deborah,** and the Canaanite strongholds of J3YN, 17313, and 
perhaps “W3M, as well as the war of Gideon against the Mid- 
ianites** and Amalekites, ete. 

More than three centuries after the first ‘‘ Exodus’’ comes the 
Mosaic period. Instead of dealing with a god** we here find our- 

”Tbid, p. 87 f. 

See Winckler, Mitteil. der Deutschen Orient-Ges., vol. 35, p. 32 f. 

“Cf. Bohl, op. cit., p. 93 f. 

See Haupt, ‘‘Die Schlacht von Ta‘anak’’ in the Wellhausen Fest- 
schrift. 

** Midian is here a clear anachronism, like the Philistines in the time of 
Abram. 

% Vélter’s efforts to prove the original deity of Moses, in his brochures 
. Aegypten und die Bibel (fourth edition, 1909) and Mose und die aegyp- 
tische Mythologie (1912), are complete failures. V6lter’s work is entirely 
destitute of scientific method, and the perusal of it fills one with much 
the same sensations produced by the curious book of Gemoll, Grundsteine 


eur Geschichte Israels. The fact that both men are New Testament 
scholars may give rise to some unjust suspicion. 
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selves in the presence of a great religious reformer, an enthusiast 
like Buddha, Zoroaster and Mohammed.** Without, however, 
lingering on his fascinating career, about which so painfully little 
is really known, I will sketch its salient points rapidly, in keeping 
with my plan. The view presented is substantially that of Pro- 
fessor Haupt; see ZDMG., 63, 506-530, and Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Association, vol. 48, 354-369. 

Of fundamental importance is the connection of Moses with 
Heliopolis, which has been overgrown by the legendary account 
of his origin (following the well-known Sargon-Cyrus recipe), 
and finally displaced by religious prejudice (Haupt, op. cit., 
* p. 522). The confusion between the stories of Joseph and Moses 
was also an important factor in the process (see above). Since 
Petepre (PY 5°01) is priest of Heliopolis, we must, on our 
hypothesis, identify Jethro (WV), the PD ‘Priester der 
Kultusgemeinde’’ (Haupt), with him. The supposed variant 
Hobab is an appellative meaning ‘‘father-in-law’’ (Haupt, 
OLZ., 12,164). For Re‘ii’el (Raguel) see below. 

I am inclined to consider 1M as equivalent to a Heliopolitan 
priestly title *it-R‘ (like the priestly class it-ntr, ‘‘father of 
god’’), pronounced approximately [atré‘ (father iat, later 
Coptic g1wT). For the change of é to 6 cf. pao for Sargén, 
and Haupt, op. cit., p.522 f. Re‘ii’el I consider a name which 
Petepré assumed after casting his lot with the Hebrews. ‘‘Shep- 
herd of God’’ (the Greek 7 does not prove a é) is a monotheistic 
substitute for the incompatible ‘‘father of God,’’ which to a 
Yahwist was as blasphemous as the titles ‘‘Mother’’ resp. 
‘*Grandmother of God,’’ bestowed upon St. Mary and St. Anne, 
are to a Protestant. The name may also have been chosen with 
reference to the paronomasia (R*, ‘‘sun-god,’’ and WY, ‘‘shep- 
herd’’—which happen to be etymologically connected, as will be 
shown elsewhere). 

Furthermore, Asenath (FAJDN-. Aceve) may possibly be the 
title of a priestess, like Assyrian mdrat ili, standing for 
S3 t-ntr (ef. S3 t-niswt, ‘‘princess,’’ lit. ‘‘daughter of the 


* Cf, Bohl, op. cit., pp. 96-108, and especially Gressmann, Mose und 
seine Zeit. Arnold’s remarks (Ephod and Ark, p. 7) are not quite fair 
to Gressmann’s fertility of thought and felicity of diction; cf. Smith, 
AJSL., 32, 90 ff. : 
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king’’), pronounced Si’ndte or Sa’ndate, S’nate** In case these 
combinations are correct, Petepré‘ will be the priest’s original 
name, Jethro and Asnat will be sacerdotal titles, while Re‘ii’el 
and Sipporat** may be regarded as Hebrew names assumed after 
the Exodus. 

Through Heliopolis, as Haupt has pointed out, our path leads 
to the solar monotheism of Ihnaton’s abortive reform, which took 
root in the philosophical monism developed in the City of the 
Sun (cf. Meyer, Geschichte d. Altertums*, § 272). Most signifi- 
cant is the fact that an uncle of the reformer was high-priest in 
Heliopolis (Borchardt, Ag. Zeit., vol. 44, p. 98). Perhaps he 
exerted an influence over the boy-king like that of Jehoiada over 
Joash. The movement could never have succeeded, however, had 
it not been for the cosmopolitan liberalism in science and culture 
which was characteristic of the fourteenth century. Even after 
the heresy had been suppressed (about 1350), monotheism may 
have maintained itself in secret among the priests of Heliopolis 
(Haupt, op. cit., p. 523) until the conversion of Moses, about 
1250, when it began a new career, destined to revolutionize the 
history of the world. The great contribution of the Hebrew 
thinker lay in freeing the conception from the trammels of heli- 
olatry. The ideas of Moses can hardly have fallen far short of 
those of Mohammed in purity of theology and universality of 
scope. A cosmopolite like Moses cannot have been a henotheist. 
In his eschatological doctrines he must have been much more 
idealistic than the Arab, a position to which reaction from the 
absurdities of the popular religion and acquaintance with the 
agnosticism of the intellectual must inevitably have led him. 

-Moses’ name may be a hypocoristicon (or a monotheistic alter- 
ation) of Ré‘-mése (a type of name then popular).*® Since he 
was surely of Hebrew origin, we may regard him perhaps as a 
slave manumitted because of his unusual gifts. His master 


% Ntr was pronounced ndte in the thirteenth century, as we know from 
the Babylonian transcription ndta. 

88 Sippora may be a romantic figure; cf. the transformation of Semira- 
mis and the empress Josephine into birds in popular tradition. Moses 
was once aided by ibises. 

*°The W in Mosé is perhaps due to contamination with the name of 
Yehdsiia‘, who was as closely associated with him in tradition as Cain and 
Abel (Arab. Habil and Kabil). 
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(? ef. Potiphar above) not only adopted his teachings, like 
Abubekr, but also gave him his daughter, and finally accom- 
panied him in the Mosaic hegira. Moses found converts among 
his kinsmen in bondage, who had been imported into Egypt in 
large numbers, if we may judge from historical analogies; the 
king ‘‘who knew not Joseph’’ is a late fiction. Many converts 
came from slaves of all nationalities, with whom Egypt was then 
full (the ‘‘mixed multitude’’ of tradition), among them 
Nubians and negroes. In fact, Jethro may have been himself of 
Nubian stock, to judge from the gentilic Kisit applied to his 
daughter. As is well known, the name Phinehas (3-nhst, a 
common type of name among slaves) means ‘‘the negro.’’*° 

Once at Medina, the Yahwists gained adherents so successfully 
that they were enabled to form the religious confederation of 
Midian, which may be called, with Professor Haupt, the Sinaitie 
amphictyony. Their God, hitherto called El, after revealing his 
majesty in voleanic eruption received the name (17, ‘‘He who 
causes to be’’ (the usual Hebrew formation for divine names; 
see above). Prof. Haupt has emended the cryptic TW PAN 
MAN (Ex. 3:14) to me Ws MAN. “IT cause to be that 
which comes into existence,’ ’ a sentence which can be duplicated 
only in the sphere of Egyptian thought, where we have an exact 
parallel in the litaniec formula shprf pw wnntifi, ‘“he causes to 
be that which comes into existence.’’** Morphologically, the 
Tetragrammaton is Hebrew, semantically it is Egyptian; the 
numerous efforts to trace it to Babylonia are total failures, nor is 
there a single valid case of its occurrence in cuneiform inscrip- 
tions before the eighth century. 

After the death of Moses the Hebrews seem to have separated 
at Kadesh (circa 1200) into two bodies, one of which, under 
Caleb, attacked Palestine from the south; the other, led by 
Joshua, crossed the Jordan into central Palestine. Strictly 
speaking, the two invasions can hardly have been synchronous, 
as their character seems to have been quite different. The 
nucleus of the confederation went with Joshua, while the allied 
tribes of Kenite and Edomite stock followed Caleb. Presumably 

“Other Egyptian names among the Aaronids are Hophni (hfn, ‘‘tad- 


pole’’) and perhaps Merari (mrrw, ‘‘ beloved’’). 
“Cf., e. g., Erman, Chrestomaihie, p. 38, 1. 6. 
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the usual quarrel had occurred. The confederates gave them- 
selves the distinguishing name iTVi7. ‘the body of believers’’ 
(Haupt, ZDMG., 63, 513, n. 1). In spite of the fact that the 
sanctuary of Yahweh was in the North, at Shiloh, Judah pre- 
served its faith purer than Shiloh, just as the nomadic tribes of 
Arabia and not the theologians of Mekka supported Wahhabism. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for monotheism, Judah was effectually 
barred from organic union with the North by the chain of 
Canaanite fortresses extending across Palestine along the line of 
Jerusalem, Ajalon, and Gezer. 

When the romantic exaggerations of the bard, and the artificial 
constructions of the savant have been cleared away, Joshua’s 
achievement becomes modest enough. After crossing the Jor- 
dan and capturing Jericho,*? he may have attracted a sufficient 
number of native Hebrews living about Bethel and Shechem to 
enable him to defeat a Canaanite coalition at the battle of Beth- 
horon.** Beyond the line of Jerusalem to the south and the 
plain of Jezreel to the north he can hardly have ventured. Since 
the followers of Joshua had ‘no tribal organizations, they were 
admitted into the already existing ‘‘tribal’’ divisions. The 
sanctuary of Yahweh was established at Shiloh, where it soon 
was endowed with the customary paraphernalia for ritualistic 
and divinatory purposes. In spite of all corruptions and com- 
promises, however, Yahwism persisted, gaining ground slowly 
until the reign of David, who may be styled the Yahwist Asoka. 
The ‘‘Aaronid’’ priesthood retained an Egyptian tinge, as may 
be seen from the names, down to the time of Samuel, about a cen- 
tury and a half after the conquest. 


“For the historical basis of the saga of the fall of Jericho see Haupt, 
Wiener Zeitschrift, vol. 23, 355-365. The capture of Ai can hardly be 
considered historical; ef. Arnold, op. cit., p. 99. 

*The present account of the battle of'Beth-horon is based upon a 
poem like the Song of Deborah; ef. JAOS., 36, 230. 
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In three passages of the Bible the word [133 is used in a 
peculiar sense. I Sam. 23:23 reads: INN 
53 ON ON OY NINN AWN; I Sam. 
26:4 reads: ON TINY YI WI 
II Sam. 6:6 reads: [133 [7 WY IND". 

The expression has always occasioned difficulty, and has 
received manifold renderings. Appreciating the fact that in II 
Sam. 6:6 a proper name undoubtedly stood in the original text, 
the Chronicler has substituted [3 for the to him unintelligible 
[33 (I Chron. 13.9). This is unquestionably a textual emenda- 
tion, and scarcely represents the original reading. G® reads 
Nwda8 for while G® reads and G* reads Nayov as 
a proper name. G" reads ’Opva rod “IeBvoaiov, clearly a harmon- 
istic emendation. Aquila reads éws dAwvos éroiwys, a literal trans- 
lation of f)3) as a Niphal participle of fJ3. Other Hexapla 
versions read variously Naywp and ’Axop. The Targum to this 
passage renders by [PND WW, literally ‘“‘a prepared 
place,’’ just as does Aquila. 

For f\3) in I Sam. 23:23 G4 reads éroipov, while G® omits 
the entire clause from D'NINDNA 95D through The Tar- 
gum renders [133 SN by OUP fd, ‘‘of a certainty,’’ as does 
also Symmachus, émi BeBaiw. [ID in I Sam. 26:4 GA® renders 
éroos, i. e. it translates [13) literally as a Niphal participle of 
j)3, regardless of the meaning of the passage, just as Targum 
and Aquila do to II Sam. 6:6. Apparently, feeling also the 
need of the mention of some exact location, G48 has added 
ek Keedd. G6" reads cis SexeAdy, again evidently a harmonistic 
emendation. Here also the Targum renders [13) by bY) (2. 

Among modern commentators an even wider range of inter- 
pretation is manifest. Keil and Delitzsch (English edition, 189) 
render fJ33 [J in II Sam, 6:6 ‘‘the threshing-floor of the 
stroke,’’ deriving f\33 from 733. Reuss (German edition, I, 
241) offers a similar interpretation. Klostermann (152) trans- 
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lates, ‘‘bis zu einer bestimmten Tenne,’’ and remarks, ‘‘ein 
Ausdruck, der von der Benennung geflissentl. absieht, indem er 
die Sache setzt; denn der Ort soll erst einen Eigennamen 
erhalten, u. es geniigt, auf die abschiissige Glitte des Tennen- 
bodens aufmerksam gemacht zu haben, um den folgenden Vorfall 
zu begreifen.’’ Commenting upon 13) in II Sam. 6:6 Smith 
says (294), ‘‘evidently a proper name; the endeavor of some of 
the commentators to make it mean indefinitely, a certain thresh- 
ing-fioor, is not sustained by usage, nor is Th.’s interpretation 
fixed or permanent in distinction from a temporary floor used 
only for a particular field or during one season. Whether 
Nachon is the correct name, or whether we should read [5 
with Chr., or Nowdd8 with G®, cannot be determined.’’ Budde 
(Marti, Hand Commentar, 229 and Polychrome Bible, 82) seems 
fairly content with the [3 of Chr. Nowack (Handkommentar, 
173) says that the context clearly demands a proper name, and 
agrees with Budde that the [3 of Chr. is the best authenticated 
emendation that can be made. However, in his translation of 
the text he leaves a blank space for the name. Kittel (in 
Kautzsch, Die Heilige Schrift des A. T.,2 323) does likewise. 
(Cf. also Driver, Notes,? 267 and Wellhausen, 7.B.8.) The 
latest interpretation of the word, and one completely at variance 
with those usually given is that of Arnold (Ephod and Ark 
(1917), 62). He says, ‘‘7)33 is of course not a proper name; 
which could serve no purpose here. Neither the author nor his 
readers would be familiar with the name of the owner of every 
threshing-floor between Kiriath-jearim and Jerusalem. Obvi- 
ously the adjective, like the substantive [J itself, has some 
bearing on the misadventure about to be narrated. I have 
taken p33 to signify in this connection, firm, hard, permanent, 
that is, a threshing-floor of bare rock, as distinguished from one 
made of levelled and hardened earth. It is possible, to be sure, 
that the author intends [)3) in the alternative sense of prepared, 
that is, smoothed and swept, and made ready for the season’s 
threshing. In the latter case the description would fix the season 
of the year as late in June or early in July. For the rest, the 
phrase 3 IN3") seems to imply that the procession had not 
travelled very far when the accident happened. Nor was a 
threshing-floor likely to lie across the path when once the high- 
way had been gained.’’ 
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For fDI-ON in I Sam. 23:23 Smith proposes (215) to read 
poy, and interprets the expression with the Targum and 
Symmachus, ‘‘of a certainty,’’ i. e. the Ziphites were to return 
to Saul with information resting on a certainty. Driver (Notes,? 
189) offers the same interpretation. Budde (159) proposes the 
omission of 5X, and the change of OND) to ONIwN), and 
translates ‘‘and bring me positive information.’’ Nowack (120) 
interprets the passage in the same way, although he does not 
emend the text to the same extent as does Budde. Kittel (309), 
too, interprets the passage in the same manner. Klostermann 
(103) renders ‘“‘nach der Verabredung.”’ 

NDI-ON in I Sam. 26:4, Smith feels (231) must designate 
some particular place. He hesitatingly proposes to substitute 
INDIN“PN, ‘to the point just in front of him.’’ This reading 
is rejected by Budde (169), who seems to prefer, with Wellhausen, 
the reading of 64? TPN . However, he admits that this 
reading, too, is open to very serious objection. Nowack (130) 
rejects the readings of both 648 and G", and holds that a place 
name is clearly required, and also that Smith’s suggestion, 
INDI-ON, is worthy of consideration. In his translation he 
leaves a blank space for the word, as does also Kittel (312) (ef. 

also Driver, Notes,? 205). Klostermann (113) feels that N3-9N 
may designate the time quite as well as the place, and so renders 
‘‘auf eine bestimmte Zeit.’’ 

This great variety of interpretations shows clearly the difficul- 
ties under which the versions and commentators labored. And 
yet a simple explanation may well solve the difficulty. All 
modern commentators (with the single exception of Arnold to 
II Sam. 6:6) agree that the contexts of both I Sam. 26:4 and 
II Sam. 6:6 require a proper name for f\3). And a moment’s 
consideration shows that the interpretation of )D3-9N in i. 
Sam. 23:23, ‘‘of a certainty,’’ involves far-fetched, unauthen- 
ticated, and altogether unnecessary textual emendation. Vv. 24 
and 25 make it clear that after coming to a definite understand- 
ing with Saul, the Ziphites set out in advance of Saul and his 
men, to locate the hiding-place of David. Knowing the country 
well, and being unencumbered with the usual military and camp 
equipment, they can move more rapidly than Saul and his 
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soldiers, and are therefore able to play the réle of scouts and 
spies. But Saul and his men do not remain where they had been 
encamped, awaiting a report from the Ziphites. As v. 25 states 
explicitly, they, too, move on, though naturally more slowly, in 
the general direction of the district in which, it is known, David 
is in hiding. What more natural, and even necessary, therefore, 
than that, when sending the Ziphites forth, Saul should have 
agreed with them upon some definite spot in the immediate 
vicinity of David’s supposed place of concealment, where they 
were to meet him, and there report to him the results of their 
search? In other words, here, too, just as in the other two pas- 
sages, [)3) probably stands for a place name, which has been 
lost. Saul says to the Ziphites, ‘‘Observe and take note of all 
the hiding-places where he conceals himself, then return to me 
, and I will go with you, ete.’ 

This being the case, the only satisfactory explanation of the 
word must be one which will account for its use in all three 
passages. An explanation lies ready to hand, so simple and 
natural that it is surprising that it has not occurred to commen- 
tators before this. Sebastian Schmid? seems to have been on the 
right track when he translated p3I-ON of I Sam. 26:4 ad 
certum (locum). Klostermann, too, has rendered p53 - of 
II Sam. 6:6 ‘‘a certain threshing-floor.’’ It is beyond question 
that in each of the three passages a proper name stood originally 
in the place now occupied by f\33, and that these three proper 
names were lost or became unrecognizable, and f)3) was sub- 
stituted to supply the deficiency. [33 would then be a synonym 
of the more customary °3)95, and would be equivalent both 
literally and idiomatically to our English ‘‘certain’’ in the 


? While the locative may be used more frequently with place names, none 
the less the use of 08 likewise in such connection is amply attested; ef. 
Zach. 8:3; IL Chron. 20:27. Or, not impossibly, the original may have 
used the locative, and os may be the result of dittography with the pre- 
ceding “Os. Or it may be that the original text had the locative of the 
place name, but when this was lost and j)3) was substituted, Ox was 
substituted with it to avoid the building up of the form 11})3) with the 
locative 4, which might have been easily ¢onfused with the feminine of 
the participle. 

2 In Libros Samuelis Commentarius, Argentorati, 1687, ’89 (quoted from 
Smith, 231). 
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expression, ‘‘a certain place,’’ for a place the name of which 
is unknown or has been forgotten. This translation, ‘‘certain,’’ 
for 713 accords perfectly with the context of all three passages. 

It may be that the original authors themselves were no longer 
acquainted with the actual names in question, and themselves 
employed 73] in these three passages. More probably, how- 
ever, the original text gave the names correctly, but when these 
became illegible, or, for one reason or another, were lost, later 
scribes inserted the indefinite and idiomatic [)3). 

While this hypothesis can not, of course, be proved positively, 
it has in its favor at least that it accounts with one explanation 
for the use of f)3J in all three passages, something which no 
other explanation hitherto offered, has succeeded in doing. 
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ISAIAH ON THE FATE OF HIS PEOPLE AND THEIR 
CAPITAL 


G. 
Turts COLLEGE 


A serious difficulty in the way of an attempt to learn what 
Isaiah thought about the future of his people, or any other sub- 
ject, arises from the freedom with which his prophecies have been 
treated by the compilers and editors to whom the collection in 
the first thirty-nine chapters of the book that bears his name 
owes its present form and content. 

In the first place, it is evident that there are many parts of 
this collection, sometimes, as in the case of 12, 24-27, and 34 f., 
whole chapters, that cannot be attributed to Isaiah, but must be 
regarded as the writings of men of other minds who lived long 
after his career was finished; and it is equally evident, from 
such examples as 1: 2 ff. and 9:7/8 ff., that the genuine prophe- 
cies are not arranged in the order in which they were originally 
uttered. These facts must be taken into account and the genuine 
prophecies, if possible, identified and studied in their chreno- 
logical relations; for only so can one learn what the prophet 
really taught and whether, in the course of his long and eventful 
career, his mind underwent any change or development on ihe 
subject in question. 

It is generally agreed that the earliest of Isaiah’s prophecies 
are found in chs. 2-4, or, to be more specific, in 2: 6-19, 21; 3: 1a, 
2-9, 12-17, 24 (except the last clause) ; 4: 1 (Duhm adds 32: 9-14). 
This section has two notable peculiarities. In the first place, it 
has a title of its own, which, though not original, as appears from 
the order of the names ‘‘Judah’’ and ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ agrees 
with 3:1, 8, and is therefore doubtless correct in describing the 
prophecies it covers as spoken ‘‘concerning Judah and Jeru- 
salem.”’ 

The second fact to be especially noted is that the contents of 
this section so clearly betray the influence of Amos, that their 
author may fairly be called a disciple of that great prophet. 
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This influence is seen in the forms in which Isaiah clothes his 
ideas: for example, the multiplication of particulars in 2: 6-8, 
12-16; 3:2 f., 24a, and the employment of the refrain, of which 
specimens have been preserved in 2:11, 17, and 19, 21. See 
Am. 2:6-8; 3:3-6; and 4:6-11. A degree of dependence on 
his predecessor is also shown in the subjects that Isaiah discusses ; 
when, for example, he condemns luxury (2:7), oppression of the 
poor (3:14 f.), and the immodesty of the women of his time 
(3:16 f., 24a). See Am. 6:3-6; 5:10-12; 4:1-3. 

A young man, new to his calling, who was so evidently influ- 
enced in the direction of his thought and in his forms of expres- 
sion by another, would naturally, at first, adopt the tone and the 
convictions of the master. Now, Amos was stern by nature, and, 
although he sometimes had recourse to exhortation, showing that 
he did not deny the possibility of a different outcome, he was 
thoroughly convinced that the fate of the Northern Kingdom was 
sealed; and he repeatedly expressed himself to this effect. 
Isaiah, therefore, in these earliest prophecies, is similarly severe 
and pessimistic: in other words, he views the situation in Judah 
with Amos’ eyes and sometimes seems to predict the country’s 
complete and inevitable destruction. There are two or three 
clear cases of this kind. Thus, in 2:6 he declares that Yahweh 
has ‘‘cast off his people,’’ and in 3:8 that ‘‘Jerusalem shall 
totter and Judah fall’’*; and there is nothing in either case to 
relieve the severity of these fateful utterances. 

The prophecies thus far considered have been referred to the 
first period of Isaiah’s career, but no definite date has been sug- 
gested. If, as many maintain, ch. 6 is a description of Isaiah’s 
original call, and that occurred in ‘‘the year that Uzziah died,”’’ 
these chapters cannot be earlier than 735 B. c., since this was the 
last year of Uzziah’s long reign. Nor can they be many months 
later, since they contain no reference to the expedition of Pekah 
of Israel and Rezin of Syria against Judah in 734 B. c. 

To the same period, whatever be its length, must be referred 
ch. 5, except vs. 15 f. and 30, together with 9: 7/8-20/21 and 
10:1-3. Here, also, there is evidence of the influence of Amos, 
especially in the refrain in 9: 7/8-20/21 and the mutilated con- 
clusion to this passage, now 5: 25-30. See Am. 4:6-11. Finally, 


+See also 32: 14. 
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the tone is here as stern as in the preceding chapters, but the 
prophet arraigns Israel as well as Judah and condemns them 
both with impartial severity. Thus, in the application of the 
parable of the vineyard, he says: 


‘‘The vineyard of Yahweh of Hosts 
is the house of Israel, 
And the men of Judah 
the planting of his delight ; 
And he looked for redness, 
and behold,—distress! 
For restraint, 
and behold,—complaint !’’ 


To Judah he devotes 10: 1-3, which may, originally, have imme- 
diately followed the parable, and 5: 8-15, 18-24, where he threat- 
ens them with a ‘‘devastation that cometh from afar’’ (10:3), _ 
the depopulation of their country (5:13, 17), and, apparently, 
swift and complete extinetion. See 5: 24. 

The fate of Israel is described as the last resort of their long- 
suffering God, who, having failed to bring them to submission, 


now prepares to deliver them to the great power to which Amos 
consigned them, and from which, Isaiah says (5:29), ‘‘there is 
no deliverer.”’ : 

The two groups of prophecies thus far examined have fur- 
nished material for a pretty clear idea of their author. He was 
evidently a young man of excellent gifts, an ardent admirer of 
Amos, and a courageous exponent of the reforms which his great 
predecessor had preached in Israel; but thus far he had not 
shown much independence or originality. From this time 
onward he is different; his outlook wider, his vision clearer, his 
ideas more timely and individual. Why? Not because he was 
appreciably older; for the change became apparent in 734 B. c.; 
and not because he was so deeply affected by the crisis of that 
year, for there is evidence that the change had already been 
wrought when the crisis occurred. This being the ease, the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether, after all, ch. 6 is not properly 
placed, being an account, not of the prophet’s original call, if 
he can be said to have had any previous experience deserving 
the name, but of a revelation for which he was prepared by his 
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earlier work, and by which he was prepared for his part in the 
successive crises through which he was destined to pass. 

The terms of the vision as described seem to confirm this 
opinion of its date. The promptness with which the prophet 
confesses his own unworthiness and the unworthiness of his 
people to approach the Holy One of Israel is what one would 
expect of the author of 5:8 ff. It is also safe to say that the 
man to whom this vision was vouchsafed was acquainted with 
failure and discouragement, and needed to be assured that the 
fruitlessness of his efforts was not his fault and convinced that 
it was his duty to persevere, even if those he was endeavoring 
to save from the consequences of their own folly and wickedness 
persisted in ignoring his message. 

The compiler who gave ch. 6 its present place evidently meant 
that it should serve as an introduction to the six following. If, 
as has been suggested, there are reasons for believing that it 
marks the entrance of the prophet upon a second stage in his 
career, one cannot but be interested to know what it has to 
say on the subject of this discussion. Isaiah, it will be remem- 
bered, represents himself as asking (v. 11) how long he must 
pursue the course commanded, and Yahweh as replying, ‘‘Until 
cities, ruined, are without an inhabitant, and houses without men, 
and the soil is left a desert.’’ In the last two verses this is 
explained as meaning the total removal of the people and the 
utter devastation of their country; except ‘‘a holy seed,’’ left 
like the stump of a tree that has been felled. There are those 
who deny the genuineness of both of these verses entire. The 
last clause of v. 13, which is wanting in the Greek Version, is 
certainly a gloss; but it has its importance, since it registers the 
opinion that the prophet, even if he believed that the Hebrews 
of his day were destined to lose their place among the nations, 
did not mean to say that the purpose of Yahweh in his dealings 
with them would thus be defeated; an opinion shared by no less 
an authority than Duhm and confirmed by various passages in 
the next two chapters and other prophecies of the early years of 
the reign of Ahaz. 

In discussing this period one must distinguish Isaiah’s atti- 
tude toward Judah from that toward the kingdom of Israel. 
For the latter the prophet has nothing, apparently, but condem- 
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nation. Thus, in 17: 4-6, 9, a passage incorrectly translated in 
the English Version, which probably slightly antedates the hos- 
tile demonstration by Pekah and Rezin, he threatens that Israel’s 
cities will be deserted (v. 9) and its population all but exter- 
minated. See vs. 5 f. A little later, when Ahaz is trembling 
in anticipation of an attack, he predicts that both Israel and 
Syria, within a brief period, will be devastated and their wealth, 
as, of course, their inhabitants, be deported to Assyria. See 
7:16; 8:4. 

There is no sign of sympathy or abatement with reference to 
these two countries, but, when one turns to the case of Judah, 
one notes a difference. It appears at once in the account of the 
interview, when Isaiah went to Ahaz to protest against an appeal 
to Tiglath-pileser for help against his enemies. 

In the first place, the prophet is instructed to offer the king 
and his people relief and security, if they will abandon their 
present policy; for, of course, the oracular message, ‘‘ Except 
ye confide, ye shall not abide,’’ (v. 9), implies that, if they 
trust in Yahweh, he will protect them. This message, however, 
is not so significant as the fact that Isaiah was commanded (v. 
3) to take with him on his errand a son whose name was Shear- 
yashubh. This name, which is capable of at least two interpre- 
tations, but doubtless, as the author of 10:21 believed, refers 
to a change of attitude toward Yahweh, shows that Isaiah, in 
spite of the severity which he felt authorized to use in his publie 
deliverances, cherished the conviction, not only that his God was 
prepared to protect and deliver on certain conditions, but that, 
by some at least to whom they were offered, these conditions 
would be fulfilled. It also, because the child who bore it must 
have been some months old, indicates that the prophet had been 
of this opinion for some time, probably ever since the enlarge- 
ment of his conception of the purpose of Yahweh by the vision 
vouchsafed him. 

The late reference to Shear-yashubh in 10:21 has already 
been cited. There is a less apparent, but genuine, one in 8: 18, 
where Isaiah speaks of himself and his children as ‘‘signs and 
tokens in Israel.’’ These signs and tokens, he says, are ‘‘from 
Yahweh,’’ but he does not, in so many words, say for whom they 
are intended. The preceding context, however, supplies the 
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omission, for from vs. 16 f. it is clear that he is thinking of his 
disciples and that he expects them, or some of them, to survive 
the dark days during which the face of Yahweh will be hidden 
from the house of Jacob, without doubt as a part of the loyal 
remnant. 

There is no other passage to be cited in this connection, but 
perhaps it ought to be noted that from 7:21, 25 it appears that 
the prophet did not expect the invasion of v. 20 utterly to 
depopulate Judah. See also 8:8, where the threatened flood is 
described as reaching only ‘‘to the neck,’’ although it fills ‘‘the 
breadth’’ of the land. 

There can be little doubt that, at the beginning of the reign 
of Ahaz, Isaiah believed that, however severely Yahweh might 
punish his people for their sins, some would remain, or, through 
chastisement become, loyal, and that they and their religion 
would be preserved. There is little to indicate how he felt there- 
after for some years, but what there is seems to warrant the 
opinion that he stood firmly in his hitherto conviction and con- 
fidently expected to see his predictions fulfilled. It is clear from 
28: 1-4 that he never changed his mind about the fate of Israel. 
In the same chapter he pays his respects to the priests and 
prophets of Judah, who, when he went to them with his message, 
mocked him for his pains, because, as they said, they had a pact 
with death and an agreement with Sheol; by which they meant 
that, since their king was a vassal of the king of Assyria, who 
may at the time have been besieging Samaria, they had nothing 
to fear from that quarter. The prophet warns them that they 
are deceiving themselves, that the power which they have made 
their refuge will one day become their enemy and crush them, 
as it is already crushing their neighbors (vs. 18, 22), unless they 
transfer their faith from men to their God (v. 16); adding a 
parable to prevent them from thinking that they had escaped 
the penalty for their unbelief because there had been some delay 
in its execution. See vs. 23-29. 

The Assyrians took Samaria in 722 B. c. In 720 Sargon com- 
pleted the subjugation of the kingdom of Israel. This event 
must have stirred Isaiah profoundly. One can hardly believe 
that he failed to draw from it serious lessons for Judah; but 
there are no such prophecies, unless they are to be found in the 
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first chapter, parts of which, in fact, there are reasons for refer- 
ring to the date given. In the first place, at the beginning of 
the chapter (v. 2) the prophet is so evidently influenced by Hosea 
(7:13; 11:1) that one is pretty safe in thinking that, in v. 3, 
the name ‘‘Israel’’ is used in its broader sense, as in the divine 
title ‘‘the Holy One of Israel.’’ See v. 4; also 8:14,18. This 
being admitted, vs. 5-9 become a description of the great waste 
left behind by the army of Sargon compared with the little king- 
dom of which Jerusalem (‘‘Zion’’) was the center. It is only 
by adopting such an interpretation that one can understand the 
comparison of Jerusalem with ‘‘a booth in a vineyard,”’ ete., and 
the representation of the temple as resounding with the tramp 
of worshipers and their thronging sacrifices; since it would 
clearly have been impossible to provide so many animals, if the 
surrounding country had been overrun, or if it were still occupied 
by enemies. See, also, v. 20, from which it appears that the day 
of retribution was still future. This is the situation in vs. 2-20. 
In vs. 21-26 (or 28) there is a repetition of the arraignment and 
an almost eager tone in the threat of retribution; but the threat 
becomes a promise the climax of which is reached in the words, 


‘‘Then will I restore thy judges as at first, 

and thy counsellors as at the beginning ; 
‘‘Thereafter shalt thou be called the righteous city, 

a faithful town.’’ 


Here is a distinct and important advance upon 8:16 f.; for, 
whereas in the earlier days the prophet saw in the remnant a 
little band of timid disciples, he is now so bold as to deseribe it 
as an organized community. Or should one say, as does Duhm, 
that this passage may represent Isaiah’s mind when he gave the 
name ‘‘Shear-yashubh’’ to his boy, and think of 8:16 f. as 
denoting the disappointment he felt at his failure to win Ahaz 
to what he believed to be the divine program ? 

One of the striking features of the prophecies of Isaiah is the 
frequency of the appearance of the Assyrians. In this respect 
they remind one of those of Amos; also in the fact that they 
represent these foreigners as the conscious or unconscious agents 
of Yahweh. From the first Isaiah has only reverence for the 
power and righteousness displayed by Yahweh in employing 
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them, and only admiration for the promptness and thoroughness 
with which they execute his will. A good illustration of his atti- 
tude is found in 5: 26-29, where he describes them, in their per- 
fect order and equipment, sweeping on their irresistibly destruc- 
tive mission. In this case it is not so strange that the prophet 
should betray sympathy with the conquerors, since it is Israel 
that is threatened; but it is the same in the reign of Ahaz, when | 
Judah is their destination. So great, to his mind, is the guilt 
of his people that, for the time being, the demands of justice 
drown the plea of patriotism. See 7:20; 8:7 f. There is, at 
first, no change, when, after years of silence, he emerges from 
retirement to try to save his people from the consequences of 
the reckless fanaticism of Hezekiah and the party that support 
him. The prophet warns them that they are inviting the inva- 
sion of their country and the investment of their capital (29: 
1-4a) ; that Egypt cannot be trusted to help them in an extremity 
(30:1-5); and that, even with the help of that country, they 
will be no match for the invader, but the helper and the helped 
will go down together. See 30:17; 31:3. Here, probably, 
belongs 10: 27b-32, a passage which, like 5: 26-29, describes the 
movements of an Assyrian army, but this time an imaginary 
advance on Jerusalem which brings it within sight of the city. 
Isaiah does not, in this vision, tell his people what will be the 
result of the threatened assault, but there can be no doubt that 
he expected it to be disastrous to the defenders, unless they 
capitulated. So much, also, can be inferred from the passages 
cited from chs. 29-31. The same prospect is more clearly pre- 
sented in 22:1-8a, 12-14ba, where he rebukes the ‘‘jubilant 
town’’ for its ill-timed festivities and pictures the defeat of its 
armies and an assault the thought of which should clothe its 
inhabitants in sackcloth and wring from them, not shouts of 
laughter, but tears and lamentation. — 

The passages in which Isaiah refers even remotely to the Assyr- 
ians are discussed by Professor Beer of Heidelberg in a paper 
entitled ‘‘Zur Zukunftserwartung Jesajas,’’ published in the 
volume of Studien zur semitischen Philologie und Religionsge- 
schichte commemorating Wellhausen’s seventieth birthday. 
Those that are favorable he places under the heading ‘‘Die 
Pro-Assurstiicke.’’ "When he has considered them, before taking 
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account of any of a different character, he declares that ‘‘Isaiah 
from beginning to end threatened with the Assyrian, and there is 
therefore absolutely nowhere in the preaching of the prophet a 
place for anti-Assyrian oracles.’ Then, under the heading ‘‘ Die 
Anti-Assurstiicke,’’ he proceeds to dispose of unfavorable data 
and thus maintain his previously formed opinion. 

The passages which he considers worthy of mention in this 
connection are the following: 5:30; 8:9 f.; 9:3; 10:5-34; 
14: 24-27; 17:12-14; 18:5; 28:5 f.; 29:5, 7 £.; 30: 28-33; 
31:4b-9; 33; 37:22 ff., 33 ff. These he divides into three 
classes, the first containing 37: 22 ff., 33 ff.; the second 5:30; 
8:9 f.; 14:2427; 17:12-14; 29:5, 7 f.; 30: 27-33; 31:4b9; 
and the third 9:3; 10:5-34; 18:5; 28:5 f.; 33. 

Beer finds 37 : 22 ff., 33 ff., oracula ex eventu, and most modern 
scholars would endorse this opinion, not, however, because they 
do not agree with genuine utterance of an earlier date, but 
because, as is shown by language and content, chs. 36 f. consist 
of two distinct variations on 2 Kgs. 18: 14-16 which agree neither 
with it nor with each other, and 37 : 22-32 and 33-36 are duplicate 
sections in the later of these two narratives. They need not, 
therefore, be further considered in this connection. 

Among the passages in the second class, also, there are some 
that may be neglected: 5:30, because it is an immetrical and 
unnecessary addition to a passage which has already reached its 
climax; 8:9 f., because, though apparently written for the ‘place 
it occupies, it has an apocalyptic tone and misinterprets the pre- 
ceding context; and 29:5, 7 f., for similar reasons. There 
remain 14: 24-27; 17:12-14; 30:27-33; 31:4b-9, the consider- 
ation of which will be postponed for the present. 

From the third class may be omitted 28:5 f., which is clearly 
an interpolation, and ch. 33, on whose genuineness there has been 
increasing skepticism since Ewald. 

If, now, there be deducted from the last two classes the pas- 
sages to which exceptions have been taken, there will remain 
9:3; 10:5-34; 14:2427; 17:12-14; 18:5; 30:27-33; 31: 
4b-9. Of all these 10: 5-34 is most important. Beer, also, is of 
this opinion. In fact, he goes so far as to say that, if this pas- 
sage can be shown to be genuine, it will have to be admitted 
that Isaiah predicted the overthrow of Assyria, not only here, 
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but in parallel passages from the various periods during which 
he lived and labored. He therefore devotes more space to this 
passage than to any other in an attempt to show that it is not 
from the pen of Isaiah. He divides it into three sections. Of 
the first, vs. 5-19, he says that the prophet cannot have written 
it, because he cannot have condemned the Assyrians: (1) for 
destroying ‘‘nations not a few,’’ since he himself foretold the 
subjugation by him of several; or (2) for declaring Jerusalem 
no better than Kalno, ete., since he himself had expected the 
conquest of Judah and the destruction or deportation of its 
' inhabitants; or (3) for claiming the entire credit for the spolia- 
tion of the world, since Egypt was not added to the Assyrian 
empire until 670 B. c. 

This argument has some interesting features. In the first 
place, it takes for granted the unity of the passage in question, 
although the best critical authorities, for metrical and other 
reasons, agree in maintaining that vs. 10-12, except possibly v. 
11 (Marti), and 15-19 cannot have been written by the same hand 
as the rest of it. Secondly, it is rather remarkable that the 
points enumerated should be used as Beer uses them, since Marti, 
from whose commentary (p. 104) they were borrowed, finds 
nothing in them to disprove the genuineness of vs. 5-7, 8b, 9, 
11, 18 f., although they may not all belong in this connection. 
Finally, it should be noted that Marti and others refer the ungen- 
uine parts of this section to the Syrian period, while Beer con- 
cludes that the whole is ‘‘a prophecy of the fall of the historic 
Assyria, not, however, of the days of Isaiah, but about a hundred 
years later’’; that is, of the days of Nahum and Zephaniah. 
But would a contemporary of these prophets be as familar as the 
author of vs. 13 f. evidently was with the Assyria of the end of 
the eighth century and its boastful ruler? 

In 10: 20-27 and 28-34 Beer finds products of a much later 
period, namely, the Syrian. In the case of the latter he falls 
into the same careless method followed in discussing the first see- 
tion, basing his conclusion on vs. 33 f., in spite of the perfectly 
obvious fact that these verses are by a different hand from 
28-32, that, therefore, the original utterance may have been 
Isaiah’s (Cheyne), and that, whoever’ was its author, it belongs 


with the passages favorable, and not to those unfavorable, to 
Assyria. 
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The faultiness of the method followed by Professor Beer ren- 
ders his conclusion unreliable. It will therefore be necessary to 
examine more carefully 10:5 ff. and then give some attention 
to the thus far neglected passages (9:3; 14: 2427; 17:12-14; 
18:5; 30: 27-33; 31: 4b-9), all of which, except 18:5, he refers 
to the Syrian period. 

First, however, it will be well to make a preliminary test of 
Beer’s statement that ‘‘from beginning to end’’ Isaiah ‘‘threat- 
ened with the Assyrian,’’ and that, therefore, there is ‘‘abso- 
lutely no place for anti-Assyrian oracles.’’ In support of this 
position he cites 1:5 and 22:14 from prophecies which Cheyne, 
also, places last in his chronological arrangement. The date of 
1: 2-9 has already been discussed and reasons given for referring 
this and other parts of the same chapter to an earlier date, 
namely, one about 720 B. c. 

The date of the passage to which 22: 14 belongs is considerably 
later, but not so late as the withdrawal of the Assyrians from 
Jerusalem, since it is unreasonable to suppose that the Jews, 
whose country had already been ravaged by the enemy, could 
have celebrated the event ‘‘by slaying oxen and killing sheep.’’ 
‘It is much more probable that the festivities which offended the 
prophet were occasioned by news that an understanding with 
Egypt had been reached, or that an Egyptian army was already 
on the way to check the advance of Sennacherib. Then there 
were oxen and sheep to slay, and that was the time when such a 
threat as ‘‘This iniquity shall not be forgiven you till ye die’’ 
was most natural and impressive. ‘ 

If, however, the dates given to these two passages are correct, 
or approximately so, Beer’s statement must be modified to read, 
not ‘‘from beginning to end,’’ but from the beginning of his 
prophetic career until Sennacherib appeared in Palestine, Isaiah 
continued to threaten his people with punishment through the 
agency of the Assyrians; for thus far there is no evidence to 
show what he thought or taught on the subject after this date. 

It is conceivable that he finally changed his attitude toward 
the invaders. Various reasons for such a change can be imag- 
ined: a keener realization of the merey and faithfulness of 
Yahweh; the discovery of traces of repentance and amendment 
among his people; a nearer acquaintance with the spirit and 
practices of their enemies. There is evidence of such a change 
11 
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for the last of these reasons in 10:5 ff., where there have been 
preserved parts of a prophecy which, from its tone and content, 
is believed by the best authorities to have been uttered by Isaiah 
during the invasion of Judah by Sennacherib. The verses gen- 
erally accepted as genuine are 5-9 and 13 f., to which Marti is 
inclined to add 11 and Box 15. The tone of these verses is dis- . 
tinctly hostile. The first begins with the ‘‘Woe’’ which intro- 
duces each of the curses of 5:8 ff. The reason for Yahweh’s 
anger is given in detail, but there is no corresponding conclusion, 
for 16-19 are clearly by another hand. There must once have 
been one in the same form and style. It is required by the whole 
tone of the extant fragments, and it must have threatened the 
Assyrians with some kind of evil. In other words, in this muti- 
lated prophecy is clear proof that Isaiah, when he came to see 
the Assyrians at close range, changed his mind with reference to 
them and represented Yahweh as sharing his disapprobation. 
The attitude of the prophet being thus made evident, it is not 
necessary to seek the missing conclusion, but there have been 
attempts in this direction, resulting in more or less attractive 
conjectures. Staerk thinks it has been preserved in vs. 33 f., 
others in 14: 24-27, or strictly, 24b-25a, 26 f.; but the former: 


of these passages is of doubtful genuineness, and, of the latter, 
perhaps the most that can be said is that it ‘‘belongs to the 
period of Sennacherib, when Isaiah had recognized that the 
Assyrians attacked all peoples only from lust for pillage and 
destruction.’’ So Duhm. In this case he makes Yahweh declare 
(v. 25a), 


‘*T will break the Assyrian in my land, 
and on my highlands will I tread him under foot.’’ 


Beer interprets the name Assyrian in this instance as in Zch. 
10:10, where it is a conventional substitute for ‘‘Syrian,’’ giv- 
ing as a reason, that it alternates with ‘‘all the nations.’’ But 
the phrase ‘‘all the nations’’ (v. 26) is not here used in the 
apocalyptic sense, that is, of the gentiles assembled against Jeru- 
salem to be destroyed by Yahweh. It is in parallelism with ‘‘all 
the earth.’’ Verse 26, therefore, says simply, that the wisdom 
which dictates the overthrow of Assyria is the same which is 
exercised in the general direction of the world, and the power 
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(‘*hand’’) exerted the same which is displayed in the constant 
control of its inhabitants: which is the application of what Isaiah 
put into the mouths of the seraphs of the heavenly court, ‘‘The 
whole earth is full of his glory.’’ See 6:3. 

The point just made at first sight seems to tell against 17 : 12-14, 
for there the ‘‘many nations’’ appear to be moving against 
Jerusalem; but perhaps, as Duhm suggests, the phrase should 
here be interpreted as a reference to the various nationalities 
represented in the Assyrian army, since in v. 14 they are 
described as they that ‘‘despoil’’ and ‘‘rob’’ the prophet’s 
people, and such, on the king’s own testimony, were the soldiers 
of Sennacherib. 

It seems probable that, as Marti maintains, 18:5 belongs with 
17: 1-11, a genuine prophecy concerning Syria and Israel. If 
so, it has no bearing on the point now under consideration. 

The case of 30: 27-33 is a difficult one. Duhm defends its 
genuineness, but Cheyne, Hackmann, and Marti all think other- 
wise, and the apocalyptic character of the passage, especially the 
phrase ‘‘the name of Yahweh’’ (v. 27) and the description 
of the Topheth ‘‘prepared of old’’ (v. 33), certainly favor their 
opinion. See Jer. 7:32; Is. 66:24. 

In 31: 4b-9 the critics mentioned above agree in finding Isaiah 
material, Duhm in vs. 4 f. and 9 and the rest in v. 4. On the 
figure, see 5:29. The meaning of v. 4 is not readily determined. 
In the first place, the preposition in the phrase rendered ‘‘upon 
Mount Zion’’ in the Revised Version may, as the margin inti- 
mates, be translated ‘‘against,’’ and it is so translated in all 
the other passages in which it follows the verb here used. See 
Nu. 31:7; Is. 29:7 f.; Zeh. 14:12. This interpretation is in 
harmony with v. 3, but it is forbidden by v. 5, whence it appears 
that Yahweh is not a foe, but the protector, of Jerusalem. The 
way out of this confusion is to suppose that, as the ‘‘for’’ which 
introduces v. 4 would indicate, this verse is of the same date as 
1-3, and that v. 5 is an editorial addition giving to v. 4 a turn 
which the original author did not intend. But, if v. 4 is hostile 
to Judah, it is a pro-Assyrian passage, and, if it is of the same 
date as 1-3, it is earlier than the actual appearance of Sen- 
nacherib in Palestine; therefore it cannot be used to show that 


Isaiah did not change his attitude toward the Assyrians after 
their arrival. 
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The editor of the book of Isaiah, in giving to 9: 1/2-6/7 the 
place it now occupies apparently meant to convey the idea that 
the good time promised would succeed the gloomy period foretold 
as the result of the unbelief of Ahaz. This is a mistake, for, 
when 9:1/2 ff. was written, whatever its date, a gloomy period 
had already intervened ; but, so far as is known, the Jews were not 
thus afflicted in the reign of Ahaz. Hence Duhm, who defends 
the genuineness of the passage, refers it to ‘‘the last of the time 
of Isaiah,’’ which, if the prophet, as tradition teaches, lived to 
see Manasseh king, but suffered martydom at his hands, was just 
after 686 B. c. If, however, it is genuine, a more likely date for 
it would be just before the birth of Manasseh. At that time the 
Jews, without doubt, as a penalty for the revolt into which Heze- 
kiah had led them, were ‘‘walking in darkness,’’ but there must 
have been those among them who, in spite of the darkness, were 
hoping for better things, even deliverance from their oppressors 
and restoration as a nation to honor and prosperity ; and Isaiah 
may well have been one of their number.? If the prophecy is 
ungenuine, it cannot, of course, be cited in support of 10:5 ff.; 
but neither can it be made to offset the positive evidential value 
of that passage. 


It would be interesting, and perhaps profitable, to pursue this 
discussion so far as to inquire whether the confidence of the 
opponents of Jeremiah in the inviolability of Jerusalem (Je. 
7:4, 12-15) was not based on the later prophecies of Isaiah; but 
it is a difficult question and it will be best for the present to leave 
it unanswered. 


*The fact that Manasseh proved to be utterly unworthy of the high 
titles given to the ideal King is not a valid objection to this interpretation. 
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THE LUCIANIC VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AS ILLUSTRATED FROM JEREMIAH 1-3* 


Roypen KeirH YERKES 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The quest of the Lucianie text of the Greek Old Testament, 
which was undertaken with such vigor a generation ago under 
the able leadership of Field and Lagarde, has become little more 
than an avocation among scholars since the death of those two 
pioneers. The importance of this work consists in the fact that 
the Lucianic version was one of the three great Christian recen- 
sions of the Greek Old Testament in the third and fourth 
centuries. 


* CHRONOLOGICAL BrBLioGRAPHY. 1798 Holmes, Praefatio in Pentateu- 
chum ; 1864 Vercellone, Variae Lectiones; 1875 Field, Origenis Hexapiorum 
quae supersunt, Prolegomena, ch. IX; 1876 Nestle, Review of Field’s 
‘*Hexapla,’’?’ ThLZ, 1, 7, pp. 179-183; 1882 Hort, Introduction to the N. T. 
in Greek, p. 86; 1882 Hollenberg, Review of Lagarde’s ‘‘ Ankiindigung,’’ 
ThLZ, VII, 7, pp. 145-147; 1883 Lagarde, Librorum Veteris Testamenti 
Canonicorum Pars Prior; 1884 Lagarde, Mittheilungen, I, pp. 122-124; 
175-176; 1884 Smith, Review of Lagarde’s ‘‘Septuagint,’’ O. T. Student, 
Sep., pp. 37-39; 1886 Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, Prolego- 
mena, pp. 65-66; 1886 Nestle, Septuaginta Studien; 1887 Reckendorf, 
‘¢iber den Werth der altiithiopischen Pentateuchiibersetzung fiir die Reeon- 
struction der Septuaginta,’’ ZATW, VII, pp. 61-90; 1890 Driver, Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of Samuel; 1892 Stockmayer, ‘‘Hat Lucian zu 
seiner Septuagintarevision die Peschito beniitzt?’’ ZATW, XII, pp. 218- 
223; 1893 Harnack, Die altchristliche Literatur, pp. 526-531; 1894 Har- 
nack, Dogmengeschichte, Eng. Tr., IV, pp. 3-7; 1895 Mez, Die Bibel des 
Josephus; 1896 Nestle, Septuaginta Studien II; 1896 Burkitt, The Old 
Latin and the Itala, p. 9; 1898 Wendland, ‘‘Zu Philos Schrift De Posteri- 
tate Caini,’’ Philologus, LVII, 249-287; 1899 Nestle, ‘‘Zur Reconstruction 
der Septuaginta,’’? Philologus, LVIII, 121-131; 1899 Smith, Samuel, pp. 
402-407; 1900 Swete, Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, pp. 80-85; 
1901 ?, ‘‘Lucian’s Recension of the Septuagint,’’ Ch. Quar. Rev., pp. 
379-398; 1902 Harnack, Lucian der Miértyrer, Hauck’s Real-Ene.; 1902 
Liebmann, Der Text zu Jesaia 24-27, ZATW, pp. 285-305; 1910 Harnack, 
Lucian the Martyr, New Schaff-Herzog, VII, 53-54; 1910 Procksch, Septua- 
ginta Studien, pp. 76-87; 1913 Srawley, Antiochene Theology, Hastings 
ERE, I, pp. 584-585. 
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Jerome, writing less than a hundred years after the death of 
Lucian, remarked, Alexandria et Aegyptus in LXX suis Hesy- 
chium laudat auctorem. Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam 
Luciani Martyris exemplaria probat. Mediae inter has provin- 
ciae Palaestinos codices legunt quos ab Origene elaboratos Euse- 
bius et Pamphylius vulgaverunt: totius orbis hac inter se trifaria 
varietate compugnat.' About the same time he wrote, In quo 
illud breviter admoneo, ut sciatis aliam esse editionem, quam 
Origenes et Caesariensis Eusebius omnesque Graeciae tractatores 
conv, id est communem, appellant, atque vulgatam, et a plerisque 
nune Aovkiavos dicitur.? 

With the early life of Lucian we are not concerned; at best 
the facts are so meager and so obscured that little can be said 
with certainty. He first appears at Antioch as a vir disertis- 
simus Antiochenae Ecclesiae presbyter.» He may have been the 
leader of the theological school. centered there; his was at least 
a dominating influence, and it was under him that the Antiochene 
school of theology first came into the clear light as actuated by 
distinctive principles. 

Theologically this school was marked by the early use of 
Aristotelian philosophy. In biblical work it was characterized 
by principles of literal interpretation, as contrasted with the 
allegorical method of the school of Origen, while it made free 
use of textual criticism as far as possible. That Lucian was 
influenced by these suspect principles may be inferred from the 
fact that he lived for nearly thirty years apart from the Churech.* 
He was finally restored to communion, and suffered martyrdom 
under Maximian in 311 or 312 at Nieemedia.® 

While at Antioch Lucian was famed for his biblical learning.® 
In company with the Hebrew scholar Dorotheus he undertook the 
preparation of an edition of the Old Testament in Greek. 

+ Jerome, Contra Rufinum 2:26; Praefatio ad Paraleipomena. 

* Jerome, Epistola 106 Ad Sunniam et Fretelam. 

’ Jerome, De viris illustribus, 77. 

‘amoovvaywyos tpiav modverovs xpévov. Theodoret, H. E., 
1: 3. 

* Eusebius, H. K., 8:13; Sozomen, H. E., 3:5; Georg. Ced., 517; Theo- 
phanus, Chronographica, 9; Nicetas, Praef. Cyr. Alex. In Psalmos; Jerome, 
De viris illus., 77; Pseudo-Athanasius, Synopsis Sacrae Scripturae. 

Eusebius, H. 9: 6. 
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Pseudo-Athanasius, in the Synopsis Sacrae Scripturae, deseribes 
his work as follows: doris xai aités tais tpoyeypappévars éxddceor Kal 
tois ‘EBpaxois évtvywv Kal éromtevoas per’ axpiBeias Ta 7 Kai 
mepitta THs GAnbeias pnyata Swopbwodpevos ev Tois oixeiows Tov 
ypadar Tois xpotiavors GdeAGois. Simeon Metaphrastes, 
writing about 965, suggests that the Greek texts were quite 
corrupt at the time of Lucian. These corruptions had arisen 
partly by the accidents of translation and retranslation, and 
partly from deliberate efforts to pervert the meaning of the 
text. Lucian is said to have retranslated the whole of the Old 
Testament into Greek from the Hebrew, of which he is described 
as having had a very accurate knowledge. His work gained 
great prevalence in the region of which Antioch was the center, 
and was of such importance that Pseudo-Athanasius speaks of 
the translation as # €88epuy, while Jerome ranks it with that of 
Origen. 

Since Lucian’s version, and all copies which were possibly 
made from it, have long since been lost, it becomes necessary, 
before any estimate of his work can be given, to attempt to make 
a restoration of his recension by a study of existing manuscripts. 
It may then be possible to judge whether Jerome’s description 
of his work was not too meager and whether Simeon Meta- 
phrastes did not err on the other side by attributing too much 
to the work of the Antiochene scholar. It may also be possible 
to form some idea of the Greek translations with which he was 
familiar, and of the Hebrew text from which he made his 
corrections or his translation, as the case may be. 

It has usually been assumed that all the manuscripts of the 
Greek Old Testament can be traced, or could be traced if the 
means were accessible, back to an original ‘‘Septuagint,’’ or 
translation of the Old Testament into Greek; or that early trans- 
lators, as, e. g., Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, Origen, Hesy- 
chius and Lucian, had some such uniform copy upon which to 
base their efforts. From this assumption much Septuagint work 
has proceeded. 

Now it has long been noticed that no two manuscripts of the 
Greek Old Testament agree with each other, although some show 
greater kinship than others. A study of a single manuscript, 
however, e. g., the B text, reveals some interesting facts. There 
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are certain parts of the Old Testament which, in the Masoretie 
text, are duplicates of each other. If any one Greek manuscript 
were a consistent and uniform translation, or copy of such trans- 
lation, it would be expected that these duplicates would be 
translated somewhat alike. As a matter of fact, an examination 
shows that even in these parts there are such variations as to 
lead to the conclusion that two entirely different hands were at 
work in the two places. 

In the Appendix to this paper will be found a table of six 
columns of which the second and the fifth will occupy our atten- 
tion at present. In these columns will be found readings from 
the B texts of 2 Kings 19: 1-6 and Isaiah 37: 1-6 in which the 
Hebrew texts are repeated practically verbatim. In these six 
verses there are thirty variants. Six are differences in gram- 
mar; three are differences in number; one is in the order of 
words; eleven are differences of vocabulary; there are six omis- 
sions in Isaiah as against Kings and four in Kings as against 
Isaiah. 

This table is followed by a similar one comparing 2 Kings 
24:18-25:8 with Jeremiah 52:1-12 which are alike in the 
Hebrew. The B texts of these two sections reveal the following 
differences: twelve in grammar, ten in vocabulary, two in the 
spelling of proper names, one in the order of words, one in 
“number, four in the forms of verbs, two in the reading of the 
original Hebrew, four omissions in Kings against Jeremiah, 
while Jeremiah omits two whole verses and two minor words 
against Kings. A study of these readings and variations leads 
to two conclusions : 

1. The Hebrew texts, while they are alike at present, were 
certainly not alike at the beginning. 

2. The Greek translations were made not only from different 
Hebrew texts and by different hands, but probably by different 
schools and at different times. 

The probability is that there was not in the early centuries 
any such thing as ‘‘The Septuagint,’’ but that the Greek version 
of the Old Testament came into life very like the English Bible. 
It was probably preceded by various translations of single books, 
or groups of books, contributed by different hands who worked 
over the space of several centuries. The first part to be trans- 
lated was undoubtedly the Torah, which may have been rendered 
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in an official, or semi-official manner, as the letter of Aristeas 
suggests. This was followed by translations of other parts as 
need arose or as men had the inclination.’ 

Even in the first century of our era there was no uniform ver- 
sion of the Greek Old Testament, as is borne out by a comparison 
of the New Testament with any known version or manuscript of 
the Old Testament. Endeavors have been made* to ascertain 
what version or versions the New Testament writers used, but 
with little more than tentative hypotheses as results, and with no 
unanimity of opinion. 

Philo, to be sure, refers to an annual festival’ on the island 
of Pharus commemorative of the completion of the translation 
of the Old Testament into Greek, but this would connote no 
more than the fact that all the books had been translated. 

There is no evidence of an attempt to produce a uniform 
rendering of the Old Testament into Greek until the second cen- 
tury of our era and after that time there were two different 
influences at work. The first was the Jewish-Ebionitie influence 
which produced the versions of Aquila, Theodotion and Sym- 
machus; the second was the Christian influence which animated 
Origen, Hesychius and Lucian of Antioch. 

In tracing the lineage of the Greek texts of the Old Testament 
it must be remembered that there was probably no uniform 
Hebrew text from which the earliest translations were made. 
There may have been an official Hebrew text of the Torah at the 
time this part was translated into Greek. This was, in all prob- 
ability, before the composition of many parts of the Nebiim and 
certainly before the completion of the Kethubim. As these later 
writings were produced, translations of them were made into 
Greek, possibly long before they were accorded the dignity of 
canonicity, and certainly long before the Hebrew text had become 
fixed. Swete’® calls attention to the fact that ‘‘no official text 
held undisputed possession in the first century or was recognized 
by the writers of the New Testament.’” And inasmuch as the 
content of the Hebrew Canon was not fixed until the end of the 


* Nestle, in Philologus, vol. LVIII, came to the same conclusion, but 
based his arguments upon entirely different grounds. 

’ Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, Part III, ch. ii. 

® Quotation in Sweie, op. cit., p. 13. 

“op. cit., p. 439. 
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first century of our era, and the Hebrew text until much later, 
it would be surprising if there were any such thing as a uniform 
Greek translation. In fact, there is no evidence of any attempt 
at a uniform rendering of the whole Old Testament, or rather 
a uniform collection of the Graeco-Jewish literature until the 
version of Aquila. By this time both the Hebrew texts and the 
Greek translations of individual books had been copied so often 
that there was already a considerable disparity between them. 

The translations of the third century Christian scholars are | 
analogous, in a general way, to the King James, the Douay and 
the Revised versions of the Bible in English.‘ Attempts were 
made to render the entire Bible into the vernacular. These 
attempts were based upon whatever former translations were 
accessible to the scholars as well as upon the studies of these 
scholars in the original texts. Their results were never univer- 
sally recognized and their use was locally or theologically con- — 
fined to those who were in sympathy with the translators. Any 
attempt to restore an original Septuagint, therefore, becomes 
impossible. At Alexandria, at Antioch and at other metropoli- 
tan cities there were probably collections of rolls of translations 
made by entirely different hands and at different times. 

‘Our present problem is the construction, with the aid of known 
manuscripts, of a hypothetical text which we may assume to 
resemble somewhat the translation of Lucian, and, from this 
hypothetical text, to estimate the character of the work of Lucian. 

The efforts to recover the text of Lucian are largely the work 
of scholars of the last generation. Robert Holmes called atten- 
tion’? in 1798 to the similarity existing between the Compluten- 
sian Polyglot and codices 19.108.118. Vercellone'® wrote in 
1864 that codices 19.82.93.108. unum idemque avrrypapov ad 
singularem quandam recensionem spectans representare. Neither 
of these writers, however, suggested a connection between the 
codices mentioned and the recension of Lucian. 

The first stride toward an attempted recovery of the recension 
was made by Frederick Field in 1875 in his Origenis Hexaplorum 


“ Nestle, op. cit., makes the same comparison with the various German 
translations of the Bible. 

Praefatio in Pentateuchum. 

* Variae Lectiones 2: 436. 
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quae supersunt. A note prefixed to the Arabic translation of 
the Syro-Hexaplar read: Lucian compared with greatest care 
these Hebrew copies, and if he found anything lacking or super- 
fluous he restored it to its place, prefixing to the part amended 
the initial letter L. This method of marking, absent from most 
manuscripts, was found in the Syro-Hexaplar. A single example 
will illustrate Field’s method. 

4 Kings 23:37 reads avyp tyv ovvtipnow avtov 
the Syro-Hexaplar gives a marginal reading xata Svvayw avrov 
and indicates that it is Lucianie. A reference to Holmes-Parsons 
in loco shows that this reading is supported by codices 19.18. 
93.108 and the Complutensian. Careful study led Field to the 
conclusion’* certissime concludi arctam propinquitatem, nedum 
identitatem, inter Luciani editionem et codices 19.82.93 .108. 

Meanwhile Paul de Lagarde had been working upon an entirely 
independent line and his conclusions were published in his 
Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum Pars Prior in 1883. 
Commencing with the suggestions of Holmes and Vereellone, 
he established the relationship between codices 19.82.93 .108.118 
and the Complutensian Polyglot. He collected Old Testament 
quotations of Chrysostom and found that his readings were 
supported by members of this group of codices. He then made 
use of the statements of Jerome concerning the three families 
of Greek recensions and assumed that, of these three families, 
the Lucianie would be the one most likely to be used by Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret. He also found that, as far as he was able 
to compare, the Gothic variants were supported by the same 
group of codices. This led him to construct the text published 
by him as the Lucianie recension. 

An examination of Lagarde’s work shows that there is no 
exact agreement between the manuscripts upon which he based 
his text. The following examples from Ex. 1: 1-10 will suffice 
to illustrate : 

B 19. 108. 
Ne@@arcp 19. 108. 
B ayy 19. 82. 108. 118. 
9 ame de B xa ave 19. 108. 
B 


yever 108. 
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yevos €Ovos 19: 108. 118. 

peya peya rodv 118. Com. 
10 $19. 108. 118. 

ovTot avTou 19. 108. Com. 

yns yns nuov 19. 108. 118. 


Thus it will be seen that there is no single manuscript which 
gives all the readings adopted by Lagarde. Codex 82 is closely 
related to B in the Pentateuch, while 93 does not contain the 
Pentateuch. Of the others it will be noted that, out of ten read- 
ings adopted by Lagarde, two are not given by 19, one is not 
given by 108, while five are not given by 118 and the Compluten- 
sian gives only two. At best, then, Lagarde’s text is but a ten- 
tatively hypothetical restoration of what may have been the text 
approximating that of Lucian. 

An examination of his comparisons with the readings of 
Chrysostom shows no closer agreement. Codices 19.93.108.118 
in the main support the readings of Chrysostom, but every one 
of them is absent occasionally, while 82 very seldom agrees. The 
result, then, is but tentative and hypothetical, although as a 
tentative hypothesis it has not been displaced. 

The important fact is that Lagarde and Field, working inde- 
pendently of each other and on entirely different lines, reached 
practically the same conclusions, excepting the fact that Field 
makes no mention of codex 118 which Lagarde found so 
important. 

It had been the intention of Lagarde to publish a second part 
containing the remaining books of the Old Testament, but his 
death in 1891 left his work unfinished and no scholar has since 
undertaken the task. Field, however, laid the foundation for 
the study of the Lucianie version of the prophets. Upon the 
basis of the similarity between readings of Theodoret and the 
group of codices 22.36.48.51.62.90.147.231.233, he classified 
these codices in the same family. Comparison of marginal notes 
on codex 86 indicated by the symbol A showed kinship with 
this group, to which he therefore assigned Lucianic influence. 

Cornill, in the Prolegomena to his Ezechiel, published in 1886, 
discussed the subject at length and came to certain definite con- 
- clusions, as far as Ezekiel was concerned. He agreed with Field 

in attributing the group 22.36.48.51.231 to Lucianic influence. 
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To this group he added the fragment called Z* which contains 
but a small portion of Ezekiel. He rejected 62.90.147.233 
because sie theilen mit Lucian eine Anzahl von hexaplarischen 
Zusitsen, geben aber nicht die Recension Lucians. 

The most recent investigation of the subject has been pursued 
by Dr. Otto Procksch of Greifswald’® who divides the manu- 
scripts into three general groups which he styles the Hexaplaric, 
the Prehexaplaric and the Lucianic. In Jeremiah he assigns 
33.87.91.228 (41.49.90) to the first group. To the second 
group he assigns 26.86.106.198.233.239.(41.49.90). To the 
Lueianie group he assigns 22.36.48.51.96.144.229.231. 

The grouping by the several scholars of the manuscripts which 
are said by them to show more or less of Lucianie influence may 
be summarized as follows: 


Field 22. 36. 48. 51. 62. 90. 93. 144. 147. 231. 233. 308 
Cornill 22. 36. «Ok 231 
Klostermann Z 62. 147. 231 

Nestle 22. 36. 48. 51. 62. 90. 93. 144. 147. 233. 308 
Liebmann 22. 36. 48. 5]. 62. 90. 93. 144. 147. 233 
Proeksch 22. 36. 48. 51. 96. 144. 229. 231 

Burkitt 22. 36. 48. 51. 96. 229. 231 


In determining those texts of the prophets which show traces 
of Lucianic influence and which would therefore be of assistance 
in restoring the Lucianie text, the work of Lagarde in the 
Octateuch is of real service. Lagarde’s text is a hypothetical 
restoration of the Lucianie recension and the critical apparatus 
is given only in the book of Esther. For the purposes of the 
present study, however, it will be assumed that it approximates 
the text of Lucian. 

Two passages in 4 Kings, to which reference has already 
been made, are reproduced practically verbatim in the Masoretie 
texts of the prophets. 4 Kings 19 :1-6 = Isaiah 37:1-6 and 
4 Kings 24: 18-25: 8 = Jeremiah 52: 1-12. 

In the first pair of passages there are twenty-eight instances 
in which the B text of Kings differs from that of Isaiah 
while the Masoretic texts are alike. In seventeen of these 
twenty-eight instances, the text of Lagarde agrees with the B 
text of Kings. Of the eleven variants between B= and 
Lagarde’s text, four of the readings of Lagarde agree with the 

* Studien zur Geschichte der Septuaginta, 1910. 
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B text of Isaiah. Three of Lagarde’s readings are sui generis, 
while the remaining four are confirmed in Isaiah by four or more 
members of the group 22.36.48.51.62.90.144.147.228 .233 .308. 

In Kings there are fourteen readings of Lagarde which 
vary from B. Four of these agree with all the texts of Isaiah; 
six are sui generis readings of Lagarde, while four are confirmed 
in Isaiah by members of the group Q.22.36.48.51.62.90.91. 
144.147.198.228 .308.Comp. 

In Isaiah there are seventeen readings in which two or more 
members of the group Q-Comp. give a reading different from 
that of B. Six of these agree with all the texts of Kings; 
two agree with the B text of Kings as against Lagarde; five 
are sui generis readings; four are confirmed in Kings by the 
text of Lagarde. 

From this comparison it would seem that some of the manu- 
scripts forming the group Q-Comp. give evidence of the same 
influence which is seen in the manuscripts of the Octateuch which 
Lagarde called Lucianic. 

In the second pair of passages there ‘are forty-seven instances 
in which the B text of Kings differs from that of Jeremiah. 
In twenty-four of these the text of Lagarde agrees with the B 
text of Kings. In the remaining twenty-three instances there 
are nine cases in which Lagarde’s reading agrees with all 
the texts of Jeremiah, one in which it agrees with the B text 
alone, and six in which it is supported by members of the group 
Q . 22. 26.36.48 .51.62.88.90.91.96.106.144.198 .228 231.233. 
239.Comp. 

In the same pair of passages there are thirty-three instances 
in which Lagarde’s reading differs from the B text of Kings. 
Of these there are five instances in which the B text is supported 
by all the texts of Jeremiah, ten in which Lagarde’s reading is 
supported by all the texts of Jeremiah, eleven in which Lagarde 
gives a sui generis reading and seven in which Lagarde is 
supported by members of the group Q-C. 

At the same time there are twenty-four places in which mem- 
bers of the group Q-Com. give a different reading from that of 
the B text of Jeremiah. Four of these are in agreement with all 
the texts of Kings, eleven are sui generis readings and seven 
are supported by Lagarde. These seven readings are given by 
the following texts: 
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22. 36.48.51.62. 96. 198. 231. 52:1 
22. 36.48.51.62.88.90.91.96. 144.198 .228.231.233.239.Q.Com.A. 52:1 


22. 36.48. 96. 52:1 
26.36. 51.62.88.90. 96. 144.198 .228. 233.239. Com.A. 52:4 
22. 36.48.51.62. 96. 198. 231. 52:4 


22.26.36.48.51.62.  90.91.96.106.144.198.228. 233. Q.Com.A. 52:12 
36.48 .51.62. 91.96.106. 198 .228.231. A. 52:12 


The classification of the variant readings gives the first step 
toward the grouping of the manuscripts. For this I have 
examined the text of Jeremiah 1-3, noting the variant readings 
of Q. A. Comp. 22.26.36.48.51.62.88.90.91.96.106.144.198. 
228 .229 .231.233.239. and Theodoret. This study is based 
upon the collation of Parsons which scholars have all recognized 
as very faulty. I have compared his collation of A and Q with 
those of Swete and have found errors on every page. On the 
other hand, Swete’s collation is far from faultless, so that final 
results can be obtained only by a study of the manuscripts 
themselves or of photographic plates. Parsons’ collation of the 
readings of Theodoret I have compared carefully with Theodo- 
ret’s Commentary upon Jeremiah, and the numerous errors of 
Parsons are only errors of omission. 
There are, in the first three chapters of Jeremiah, four classes 
of variations which are here given in detail. 
I. Agreement with the Masoretie text against other Greek 
texts. 
II. General agreement of Greek texts against the Masoretic. 
III. Difference from both the Masoretic and other Greek texts. 
IV. Difference from other Greek texts in Greek. 


I. Agreement with the Masoretic text. 
1. Exact restoration of omissions. 
a. Proper names. 
1:11 Practically all the manuscripts collated 
by Parsons agree in this restoration. 
b. Substantives and adjectives. 
1:3; 2:6; 2:19; 3:11 22.36.48.51.96.231 
are constant. 62 and 88 agree three times; 
228 twice; 144.198.229.233.239 each once. 
ce. Pronouns. 
1:16; 1:17; 1:18; 2:21; 2:28 Nearly all the 
manuscripts occur. 22.36.48.51.62 alone are 
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constant. 88 agrees in all but one and gives 
one in 2:2 where it is alone with Q. 

d. Verbs. 

1:4; 1:19 All the manuscripts appear. 22. 
36.48 .51.62.88.96.231 are constant. In 3:1 
is a restoration given only by Q.88.233. 

e. Conjunctions. 

1:3 Restoration given by 22.26.36.48.51.62. 
88.96.144.231. 

f. Phrases, clauses and verses. 

1:11; 1:18; 1:16; 2:1; 2:2; 2:9; 2: 
3:8; 3:10..; 3:16..; 3:17 The constants 
are 36.48.51.96.231. 22 and 62 each occur 
in every instance but one. 26.88.106.144. 
228 .229.233 agree occasionally. In 2:9 all 
the manuscripts agree. 

Particles. 

2:15; 2:16 The constants are 36.48.96.231; 
22.51.229 each once. 

2. Partial restoration of omissions. 

1:13; 2:25 22.36.48.51.62.96.229.231 constant ; 

unaccompanied by others. 
3. Person and number. 

1:4; 3:6; 3:11 The last two are supported by 
most of the manuscripts. In the first only 51.88. 
90.91.106.198.233.Comp. 

4. Correction of different reading or mistranslation by 
other texts. 

2:6; 2:11; 3:2; 3:25 22.51.62.96.231 constant. 
36 and 48 each agree three times. 88.90.91.106. 
144.228.239.A once each. 198.229.233 twice. 

II. Agreement of Greek texts against the Masoretiec. 

The evidential value of these instances is chiefly nega- 
tive. They illustrate the fact that none of the Greek 
texts is in complete agreement with the Masoretic. The 
instances are of interest chiefly as showing exceptions 
to the preceding class. 


ae 


1. Retention of omissions. 
1:18; 2:7; 2:30; 2:34. 
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2. Retention of plus. 

1:1, 9, 15, 18; 2:1, 10, 13, 19, 23, 28, 29, 30, 31; 
3:6, 7, 8, 12, 17, 18, 21. 

Person and number. 

1:2; 2:1, 11, 12, 18, 20, 25, 30; 3:13, 18, 19. 

Spelling of proper names. 4 

1:2; 2:18. 

Different reading or mistranslation. 

1:7, 14, 15,17; 2:2, 6, 13, 19, 24, 26, 29, 31, 33, 34; 
3:1, 4, 7, 8, 15, 19, 20, 22. 

Ill. Difference from both Masoretic and other Greek texts. 
_ 1. Additions. 

1:8, 2:2, 6, 8, 9, 12, 14, 28, 31; 3:2, 20, 22, 23, 
24, 26, 27, 29 No constant. 22.36.51.96 are 
omitted each once. 48 and 231 omitted twice. 62 
omitted three times. The others occur irregularly. 

Omissions. 

26.48 .51.106 oceur each once and alone. 22.48.51. 
96.231 agree in 3:2. 48.51.62.96.106.144.231 
agree in 3:24. 26.90.91.198.228 agree in 1:8. 
The other omissions are chiefly in 229 which is so 
fragmentary that the omissions signify nothing. 

Miscellaneous. 

2:3, 14, 31, 34; 3:22, 24 The constants are 22.48. 
51.231. 36.96.229 are omitted once each. 26. 
88.90.106.144.233 occur twice; the others once 
each. 

IV. Differences from the other Greek texts in Greek. 
1. Declension of proper names. 

1:2,3...;3:22 But little agreement. 106 the only 
one absent. 88.144.Comp. agree in four instances. 
48 .96 .231 oceur four times each and agree in three. 

2. Form of verb. 

1:2, 7,19; 2:11.., 16, 22, 33; 3:17, 24 96 is the 
only constant. 36 and 231: appear in every 
instance but one. 51 occurs in all but two. 22 
and 48 in all but three. 62.144.229 oceur with 
a fair degree of regularity. 90 occurs twice, 
once with 88 and once with 91. 
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Second aorist ending. . 

1:6, 11, 18, 17; 2:5, 6,8,17; 3:2,7,19.. 22.36. 
48.51.96 constant. 231 appears in every instance 
but one. 62 agrees six times; 144 and 229 seven 
times each; 233 five times; 198 and 228 twice 
each. No others. 

Different spelling. 

1:18; 2:3, 8, 18, 21; 3:5 36.48.51.62.96.144. 
229.231 agree five times. 22 and 106 occur four 
times. All others — once or twice. 

Use of particles. 

1:7..; 2:6, 10; 3:8, 12, 25 22.36.48.231 agree 
in all intact 26 .62.144 in six; 90.91.96 occur 
in four each; the others once or twice. 

Vocabulary. 

1:10; 2:3..., 7, 10, 15; 3:5, 7, 13 22.51.96 agree 
in all; 48.229 in all but one; 231 in all but one: 
36 in all but two; 144 in all but three. The others 
appear irregularly. 

Omissions. 

2:27 22.36.48.96.231.233 agree. 

Order of words. 

1:18, 15, 16,19; 2:5, 27, 35; 3:9, 17 22.36.48. 
62.96 agree in all; 231 in all but one; 51.88.144. 
198 .229 .233 occur irregularly ; 26 twice; 90.106. 
228 each once. 

Miscellaneous. 

1:2; 2:8, 28, 32...; 3:12 96.231 constant. 36. 
48 in all but one instance; 62 in all but one; 51. 
144.229 each in all but two; 22 three times; 106. 
233 each once; no others occur. 


In the preceding analysis the agreement between 22.36.48. 
51.96.231 is so general as to warrant the grouping of these 
manuscripts together as descendants of a common parent. This 
same grouping is also found, on page 170, of the texts with which 
Lagarde agrees. For the purposes of abbreviation I shall call 
this group L.*° Of the texts which constitute this group, the 


* This study, and the conclusions drawn from it, were made before I 
had seen Procksch’s Septuaginta Studien. It was at first somewhat sur- 
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first four have been classified by all scholars since Field as 
unquestionably Lucianic, and the evidence from the present study 
simply confirms this opinion. Nestle and Liebmann were the 
only ones who did not include 231 in the group. 

Codex 96 is described by Parsons as follows:'* Codex Hexa- 
plaris, ex Bibliotheca cl. Moldenhaweri Hafniensis. Continet 4 
Prophetas Majores; quantivis, ut videtur, pretii. Nevertheless 
it was collated only in Jeremiah and Lamentations, and accurate 
studies have not been made of it. In Jeremiah its readings 
practically coincide with those of 22.36.48.51.231; its absences 
are fewer than those of any of the others and it has fewer sui 
generis readings than any of the group. Burkitt'® called it 
Lucianie but gave no evidence for the classification. Procksch 
gives but a few readings from it in Jeremiah alone; he includes 
it in the list of Lucianic manuscripts at the head of his collations 
of The Twelve but does not quote it once. The collations in 
Parsons indicate 96 not only as a Lucianic text, but as the best 
Lucianie manuscript for Jeremiah. 

Codex 229 contains the text of Theodoret’s Commentary on 
Jeremiah. It is very fragmentary and there are many lacunae 
in it, but as far as can be judged its readings agree in the main 
with those of L with which it should be grouped. 

62 was classed as Lucianic by all the earlier scholars except 
Cornill. Procksch finds it with all three of his groups but 
mostly with the Lucianic; nevertheless he declines to class it 
with this group. As a matter of fact the codex is present with 
the group oftener than not and it occurs more frequently than 
144 which Procksch classes as Lucianic. On the other hand it 
shares a number of sui generis readings’® with 144 with which 
it should be classed. 

Field, Liebmann, Nestle and Procksch all class 144 as Lucianie. 
Like 62 the codex occurs with L oftener than not but its numer- 
ous absences are worthy of note. In the 64 selections of Lucianie 
readings given by Procksch 144 occurs only eight times, while 


prising, but not a little gratifying, to find that Procksch came to exactly 
the same conclusions, although his studies had been pursued upon a different 
line and by a different method. 

Praefatio ad Jeremiam. 

** The Old Latin and the Itala, p. 9. Wrongly quoted by Swete as p. 91. 

In Jer. 1-3 these are 1:5; 2:9; 2:14; 2:15; 3:1. 
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22.36.48 .51.96.231 are almost constant. The variations given 
by 144 are largely Lucianie but the text is far from a reliable 
witness to Lucianic readings. 

Comparing L with the Masoretic text on the one hand and with 
the family of texts represented by B on the other, these facts are 
important : 


1. In the Masoretic text of Jer. 1-3 there are 33 instances of 
readings absent from the majority of Greek texts. In 29 
instances L supplies this material; in four instances L agrees 
with the other Greek texts. 

2. In every one of the 20 instances in which the Greek texts 
supply material absent from the Masoretic, L agrees with the 
Greek texts. 

3. In 28 instances the Greek texts are either mistranslations 
or translations based upon a reading different from the Masoretic. 
In 23 of these L agrees with the Greek texts; in 5 it follows 
the Masoretiec. 

4. In 14 instances the Greek texts give a different person or 
number from that of the Masoretic. In 11 of these L follows the 
Greek texts while in three it follows the Masoretic. 

5. In 11 instances L furnishes material found in neither the 
Greek texts nor the Masoretic, while in two instances L omits 
material found in both the Greek texts and the Masoretie. 


The editor of the parent text of L appears to have used as the 
basis of his work a Greek text somewhat similar to the family 
represented by B although differing from it in many details. 
For purposes of correction he seems to have used a Hebrew 
manuscript, or manuscripts, approximating the present Masoretic 
text although differing slightly from it. His assumption was 
that, in process of copying, much material had been omitted 
from both the Greek and the Hebrew manuscripts, but that none 
had been added in either. Therefore, in his resultant text he 
retained all the Greek pluses and restored all the Hebrew pluses. 
This method naturally gave rise to conflate readings, and such 
will be found in the text, e. g., 2:2 and 2:25. The changes 
which he made in the Greek were all stylistic or rhetorical, 
designed to make more euphonious reading for those for whom 
he did his work. In Jer. 1-3 the following are to be noted: 
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(1) Form of verb 1:7; 2:16; 3:17 and the numerous restor- 
ation of classical second aorist endings to which attention has 
already been called. 
(2) Spelling 2:13; 3:5. 

(3) Vocabulary 2:3; 3:7, 13. 

(4) Order of words 1:18, 19; 2:5; 3:9. 

(5) Gender 2:7, 28. 

(6) Classical use of genitive 2:32; 3:12. 


These characteristics can all be explained by the assumption that 
the editor of the parent text of L was Lucian of Antioch. 


What Lucian did was probably to take the group of manu- 
seripts at his disposal, carefully compare them with other works 
to which he had access (including that of Origen), and at the 
same time compare, with the aid of Dorotheus, the Hebrew texts 
at hand. He then endeavored to give a more or less uniform 
translation of the Bible as he knew it. This text, together with 
the more or less accurate copies made from it, became a sort 
of Authorized Version for the region from Antioch to Constan- 
tinople, especially for the men of the Antiochene School and 
for the early Arians. 

The Lucianie recension indicates that the Hebrew text was 
not yet fixed at the close of the third century, although it had 
assumed by that time a form closely resembling the present 
Masoretic. The majority of instances in which Lucian supplied 
Hebrew pluses to the Greek text are supported also by hexaplaric 
readings. These additions were therefore in existence by the 
year 250. In Jeremiah 1-3, however, there are four readings of 
Lucian supported by the Masoretic text but unnoticed by Origen. 
These readings are: 


1:16 xpiwews pov. Masoretic = Other Greek texts = 

2:25 avdprovyar ov Bovdopa. Masoretic = NYO WN. Other 
Greek texts = avdpuovpar. Here Lucian does not give an 
exact restoration but indicates a different reading. 

3:7 1 adeAdy avtys. Masoretic =TNINN. Other Greek texts 
omit. 

3:17 tw Kupiov es Iepovoadnp. Masoretie Ov 

pow. Other Greek texts omit. 
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It would seem that these additions came into the Hebrew text — 
some time between the years 250 and 300, that is, between Origen 
and Lucian. 


There are, in the same three chapters four Masoretic pluses 
which were not noticed by Lucian. These are as follows: 


1:18 PINT 5D Omitted by Greek texts. 
2:7 PIN. Greek texts read Kapydov. 
2:30 Greek texts read payaipa. 
2:34 OIVIN. Greek texts read afowv. 


This would indicate that these additions had not come into the 
Hebrew text by 300, or at least that their reading was not 
general. 


There are also six instances in which Lucian gives a plus over 
both the other Greek texts and the Masoretic. These are: 
2:12 » 

2:31 ow. 

3:2 mpoodoxwoa. 
3:20 Kat Tovda. 
3:22 eyo. 


3:24 Kat ovrov. 


In 2:34 Lucian reads a second person where both the other 
Greek texts and the Masoretic read a first person. 

All these Lucianic pecularities indicate a Hebrew text which 
was yet in process of formation, but which, in the two or three 
generations after the time of Origen, had approached more 
closely its final form as.represented in the Masoretic text. 


In addition to those manuscripts which have been classified as 
Lucianic there is another group of texts showing strong rela- 
tionship with L but differing from it in many details. 26.88. 
90.91.106.198 .228 .233.239.Q.A. and the Complutensian Poly- 
glot (abbreviated as Co.) often appear with L, are often regularly 
absent from L, and appear alone in the following thirteen places 
in Jer. 1-3: 

1:2 Q. 26.88. 106. 
1:4 Q.A.Co. 88.90.91.106. 198 .228 .233 .230. 
1:8 Q. Co.26. 90.91. 198 .228. 
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7:8 Q. 26. 90.91. 198. 

:10 88.90.91.106. 198 .228 .233. 
:21 90.91. 

91. 144. 228. 

7:31 Q. 26.88.90.91. 228 .233. 
88. 233. 


:10 90. 106. 233. 
Q. 26.88 .90.91.106.144.198 .228 .233. 
712 Q. 26.88 .90.91.106 .144.198 .228 .233. 


88 has been generally regarded as hexaplaric. Cornill found 
it akin to the Syro-Hexaplar. It occurs quite often with L when 
no other manuscript is found, and upon the assumption of its 
hexaplaric ancestry its occurrences ean be explained. 

26 has been generally classed as of Hesychian descent although 
no direct evidence has yet been found which gives definite aid 
in identifying the Hesychian recension. The regular appearance 
of 26 in Jeremiah with Q.90.91.106.233, both with and without 
L, suggests that it should be grouped with these texts. 

Cornill groups 49.68 .87.90.91.228.238 as Hesychian in Eze- 
kiel and one cannot fail to note the similarity between this group 
and Q.26.90.91.106.198.228.233 which are kindred in Jere- 
miah. Ceriani considered 26.106.198.306 as Hesychian. 
Procksch classes 26.86.106.198.233.239.306 as prehexaplaric 
and assigns 91 to the hexaplaric group”® while 90 is assigned to 
both. Of the hexaplaric group he says, Hier tritt naémlich als 
vornehmster und greifbarster Charakterzug eine enge Beziehung 
zum Typus AQ hervor. For purposes of abbreviation I shall 
eall the group Q.26.90.91.106.233 by the initial letters He 
because of the possible connection between them and the 
Hesychian recension. 

198 and 228 rightly belong with this group but give in a few 
places readings that are peculiar to L.2*  Cornill classed 228 
_ with this group and in general this classification is supported 
by the readings in Jeremiah. Klostermann, however, noted”? 


* Procksch has erred here; 90 and 91 should be classed together. 
te, g., second aorist endings 2: 8, 27; 3: 2, 7. 
= Analecta, p. 13. 


26. 90.91. 144. 
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that in many instances 228 seemed to follow Lucianic readings 
and he suggested that the manuscript originally belonged to an 
Hesychian group but that it had been corercted later from a 
Lucianic text. From the readings in Jeremiah this is the most 
satisfactory explanation offered for this text. 

The Complutensian Polyglot was classed by Lagarde with the 
Lucianie texts although the evidence for this is far from con- 
vineing. In Jeremiah whenever it agrees with L there are always 
present one or more members of He while it often agrees with 
He when no member of L is present. 

The accompanying diagram represents a suggested lineage of 
certain of the groups of texts with which we have been dealing, 
and an endeavor to show their relationship to the Masoretic, the 
Vatican and the Alexandrine texts. 

At first there were a number of Hebrew texts the number and 
exact content of which will never be known. Probably no two 
of these texts agreed. Some were copied and transmitted in 
Hebrew; others were translated into Greek. With each recopy- 
ing and translation there were omissions, additions and altera- 
tions. The first Greek texts that represent an endeavor at uni- 
form translation were those of Aquila, Theodotion and Sym- 
machus, all of which, together with some Hebrew manuscripts, 
were used by Origen who represents the first effort to produce 
a critical text. At the same time uncritical texts were copied 
and recopied. The descendants of these can be found in B 
and A. 

To explain the connection between L and He, as well as the 
hexaplaric influences in both, I have suggested a parent text, 
abbreviated as PT, which must have been the basic text with 
which Lucian worked and upon which he made his corrections, 
as well as the basic text from which was prepared the recension 
from which the group He is descended. This must have been 
an uncritical text. Traces of influences at work both in B and 
A are found in it. The anonymous writer in The Church Quar- 
terly Review* pointed out the irregularity with which readings 
pronounced Lucianic in the Octateuch agree with B or with A 
or with neither of them. This fact is also noticeable in the 
prophets and is just as true of He, both with and without L; 
it ean be explained only upon the basis of a common uncritical 


% Jan., 1901, p. 388. 


Sueegrstep Lingeace or Some Groups or GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


Early Hebrew texts 


Greek translations 


Parent text 


an_of Antioch 


22 36 48 51 96 229 231 


Masoretic 


jiesychius 7 


Q Comp 26 90 91 106 233 


‘ 
q 
A 
4 
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parent text. After the appearance of the Hexapla of Origen, 
and before the work of Lucian, that is, between the years 250 
and 300, copies of this text must have been made. This would 
be the only explanation of Origenic influence in both L and He. 
That this text was not the Hexapla itself is evidenced by the 
fact that both L and He give readings not supported by Origenie 
texts. Instances of these readings are as follows: 


3:2 Epnpoupevn B. povn L.He.A.Co. 
3:6  exopevOnoav B.  exopevOy L.He.Q.Co. 
3:8 on B. dr L.He. 

2:8 vopov B. vopov pov L.He.Q.A. 


This is an interesting case of a simple dittographic mistake 
in an early text of the A family, copied in PT and recopied by 
both L and He but corrected by Origen. 


PT served as the text of Lucian who, at the same time, had 

access to the text of Origen, as well as to some Hebrew text or 

texts. The same text served as the base of He, the author of 

which made other corrections suggested by some source as yet 

unknown. These texts have been transmitted in the following 

groups: 

L = 22.36.48 .51.96.229.231. 

L2 = 62.144. Based upon Lucian, but not as faithful transmis. 
sions. 

He = 26.90.91.106.233. Kinship not so close, but close enough 
for grouping. 

198 and 228 may have been based upon a text belonging to He, 

but they were both corrected from a text of the L family. 


The readings and variations in Jeremiah 1-3 may be classed 
thus : 

1. Readings common to L, L2 and He. The source of these 
is to be found in PT and is often hexaplaric. 

2. Readings common to L and L2, to be traced to Lucianic 
influence. 

3. Readings peculiar to L, likewise Lucianic. 

4. Readings common to L2 and He, due to PT readings cor- 
rected by L. 

5. Readings peculiar to He. The source of these cannot be 
determined at present, but if Cornill is right in his deductions 
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from comparisons with Cyrill of Alexandria, Hesychian influence 
is strongly indicated. 


Whether any of these readings is peculiar or due to hexaplaric 
influence must be determined in each individual instance by 
comparison with recognized hexaplaric authorities. 

The chief value of the Greek versions of the Old Testament 
is the aid which they give in determining the quantity of the 
first Hebrew text, its vocabulary and the form and meaning of 
its words. For the first of these purposes the value of the 
Lucianie version is entirely negative. In 1886 Nestle wrote, 
Die Recension des Lucianus, auf deren Herstellung nach einer 
mir unbegreiflichen Weise Lagarde zundchst seine Bemiihungen 
gerichtet hat, ist gerade die unbrauchbarste fiir diejenigen 
Zwecke fiir welche wir die LXX am meisten brauchen und 
gebrauchen.** This statement was repeated by him ten years 
later and was severely criticized by Wendland.** The study of 
the text, however, shows that Nestle was correct in his estimate. 
We find Aquila giving certain pluses over other Greek texts; 
Origen uses all of these and adds still others; Lucian includes 
all of the pluses of Origen and adds others; finally, the Masoretic 
text has more pluses than any of them. The fact that these 
are in chronological order leads to the supposition that the ten- 
dency of copyists was to add to, rather than to omit from previ- 
ous versions. This means, then, that of all the Greek versions, 
that of Lucian is the least authentic witness to the quantity of 
the original Hebrew. We may go farther and say that if the 
only evidence for a given reading is the version of Lucian there 
is a strong probability that this reading is a later addition which 
may be discarded. Of course this principle cannot be adopted 
as fixed and unvarying; accidents are always to be looked for, 
and the evidence must be weighed in each individual case. 

On the other hand, there are instances, e. g., 2:11, 31; 3:2, 
25, in which Lucian evidently endeavored to render the Hebrew 
more literally than the texts with which he was familiar. While 
he took the suggestion in some instances from Origen, in others 
he apparently acted upon his own initiative. For questions of 
vocabulary and of the form and meaning of words the Lucianic 

* Septuaginta Studien, I, p. 9. 

* Philologus, vol. 57, p. 286. 
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version is a more reliable witness. The contention of Nestle, 
then, is too sweeping, for there are cases where the version of 
Lucian throws valuable light upon textual study. The service 
of Lucian, however, is not of enough importance to warrant 
the labor entailed by an endeavor to complete the work of 
Lagarde. A more useful work would be a catalogue of Lucianic 
readings, prepared upon more strict principles than the work 
of Lagarde, and accompanied by notes which would indicate the 
source of the readings. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF HOSEA 
Leroy WATERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The first three chapters of the Book of Hosea have furnished 
one of the very interesting and one of the most perplexing 
problems in the interpretation of Israelitish prophecy, from the 
earliest commentators to the present day. Other obseurities and 
ambiguities of prophecy still plentifully exist, but it is probably 
safe to say that in no other instance does the central message of 
a prophet turn so universally upon the interpretation of a single 
pivotal figure as is true in the narrative of Hosea’s marriage. 
But what makes this problem, still, one of abiding importance 
is the fact that upon the interpretation of this domestic experi- 
ence depends the possibility of the highest religious and ethical 
contribution to the prophetic religion of Israel. 

There have been two schools of interpreters of this passage, 
both marked by various internal differences, but the one has 
regarded the account as entirely devoid of fact while the other 
has explained it as based upon actual facts of experience. 

The first hypothesis, whether regarding the narrative as a 
vision or as pure allegory, has never been consistently worked 
out and was posited primarily to avoid the natural and manifest 
force of the language, which is a sufficient comment upon it. 
The second theory presents much wider variations but has also 
two main phases. The first of these may be called the reminis- 
cent interpretation, since it regards the narrative as a religious 
explanation of the prophet’s experience as he looks back upon 
it, in the light of other experiences. This may still be regarded 
as the prevailing view. The second may be called the realistic 
interpretation, since it leaves no room for a later impression of 
the prophet’s experiences. This view has not lacked advocates 
in modern times and more recently its supporters have notably 
increased. This is the more noteworthy since the tendencies in 
this direction have not been due to theological bias or sectarian 
interest but solely to the desire for scientific accuracy. 
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The reminiscent theory has likewise undoubtedly been devel- 
oped, very largely, as an attempt to avoid the natural force of the 
language, and accordingly it is open to several criticisms: (1) 
it is objectionable as a method not to consider the entire narra- 
tive, first of all at its face value; (2) it imports into the narra- 
tive the interpreter’s sense of appropriateness as the ultimate 
basis of the theory; (3) in reconstructing the course of events 
of chapters 1-3 it has been thought necessary to assume so much 
that is vital to the interpretation, which is not stated, that it has 
tended to overload the theory; (4) it has been obliged to let the 
whole interpretation turn upon the meaning of a single verse 
(3:2) which, on all hands, is recognized as obscure and suspi- 
cious. In view of these defects, an interpretation which should 
endeavor to take the language at its face value was to be expected 
and it is rather remarkable that it was not earlier and more 
widely undertaken. 

What can be done with these three chapters from this view- 
point? Can they be taken literally and be wrought into a unity 
(barring of course those verses that are generally recognized to 
be secondary)? So far as the first-class attempts made in recent 
times are concerned, this does not seem to be possible with chap- 
ter3. P. Volz (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, XLIV, 
321-335, fully indorsed by Marti, ef. Handkommentar on Hosea) 
is obliged to make it an allegory and accordingly places it later. 
Toy (JBL., XXXII, 75-79) denies any organic relation between 
chapters 1 and 3, disposing of Vj ‘‘again’’ (3:1) as editorial. 
J. M. P. Smith (‘‘The Prophet and His Problem,’’ p. 109-136) 
is the first to treat the narrative constructively throughout, and 
he has rendered an important service by fully reconstructing 
the narrative from the realistic viewpoint. Dr. Smith assigns 
ch. 3 to Hosea, but (following Steuernagel’s Linleitung in das 
A. T.) makes it the prophet’s own description of what is nar- 
rated in ch. 1 in the third person. This cannot be done, however, 
if we take ch. 1 at its face value. Chapter 1 states that Gomer 
was taken into wedlock at Yahweh’s command and it gives no 
implication and makes no room for a period of detention of 
Gomer for ‘‘many days’’ before she was received into full 
marital relations. Chapter 3 states that the prophet at the com- 
mand of Yahweh obtains possession of an impure woman and then 
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keeps her in isolation. No marriage relation is consummated 
and none is implied. The incongruity of ch. 3 as a direct state- 
ment of ch. 1 requires an assumption similar to the reminiscent 
theory, but with the difference that the latter provides room for 
it, while in the former the room for it is less obvious. But this 
rearrangement of ch. 3 goes deeper than merely changing its 
setting, it makes it impossible to take any statement of the 
chapter, involving the prophet, at its face value without more 
ado. The construing of WY ‘‘again’’ with “VON (3:1) 
requires an assumption that Yahweh had commanded something 
in connection with the narrative which has now been lost. There 
is, however, no trace of this in the account and scareely any 
room for it as the narrative stands (ef. 1:2). Yahweh’s com- 
mand to ‘‘love a woman’’ (3:1) cannot be allowed since love 
cannot be produced to order, and for the prophet to have actually 
complied with it would, when the analogy is applied to Yahweh, 
signify his approval of Israel’s corrupt worship. ‘‘A woman’’ 
(3:1), although indefinite, cannot be allowed to be other than 
Gomer since this would make the prophet have too much traffic 
with impure women (as based on the interpreter’s feeling of 
appropriateness). ‘‘A woman, an adulteress’’ (3:1) cannot be 
taken as the former wife, since Hosea knew the woman’s evil 
character from the beginning and never had any affection for 
her. If she practiced adultery after marriage as before, there 
was in this no disillusionment, and there could be accordingly 
no thought of her regeneration, since there was no. basis of affee- 
tion between them. Hence there could be no purpose served by 
isolating her; and such a course, in that case, could only mean 
an essential abandonment of the figure with which the prophet 
set out. ‘‘Even as Yahweh loveth the children of Israel’’ (v. 
1) can now only mean ‘‘as Yahweh does not love Israel,’’ since 
the human analogy of Yahweh’s affection, with which it is 
directly equated has been interpreted negatively. The act of 
isolating the woman (v. 3) cannot be taken as a thing complete 
in itself, but only as the purchase of a bride, although the verb 
i115 is never used elsewhere for this purpose. It is question- 
able, therefore, whether the attempt to treat the narrative 
realistically can do so with any less assumption than is involved 


in the reminiscent theory and whether there is as good ground 
for making it. 
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There remains to be considered the psychological appropriate- 
ness of the realistic interpretation, for Hosea as an ethical 
teacher, and the motive and message which it permits us to assign 
the prophet. The motive may be stated thus: Hosea, one of the 
great ethical teachers of Israel, feels himself called of God to 
commit himself to a life of moral pollution in order to teach his 
fellow Israelites that they were practicing the same kind of 
religious and moral pollution in their relations to Yahweh. If 
true, the case is probably unique of a moral teacher making him- 
self an example in kind of the evil which he wished to eradicate. 
Israel is charged with marital infidelity to Yahweh and the 
prophet voluntarily enters into such a personal relation, expect- 
ing thereby to impress his hearers with the heinousness of this 
relation. This at once raises the question of the moral clearness 
of the prophet, but so far as the rest of Hosea’s book is concerned 
there can be no doubt about that, and this speaks very strongly 
for the same clearness throughout his work, for this is not a 
question of local psychology but of a universal ethical principle. 
Human nature is uniform enough, at least in one respect, so that 
whoever openly practices what he preached against can always 
expect to be met with a fatal et tu quoque. 

If it be urged that the prophets felt themselves absolutely 
under Yahweh’s will and so could be expected to do any sensa- 
tional thing, it need not be denied that they did very unusual 
things. The only question involved is, What was for them the 
supreme norm? Was it the absoluteness of Yahweh’s control 
over them or to be sensationalists or to teach ethical truth? The, 
uniform witness of the great prophets gives but a single answer, 
they were primarily ethical teachers of religion. This norm 
determined both what the will of Yahweh was as well as their 
allegiance to it. The prophets did unusual things but never 
elsewhere did they commit an act involving moral turpitude. 
The most extreme case, perhaps, of Isaiah going naked and bare- 
foot for three years (Is. 20:3), even if taken literally, does not 
come under this category. Clothing is not so indispensable in 
Palestine as with us and the practice of stripping the captives 
taken in war, cf. Is. 32:11; 47:3, from whom the slave market 
was regularly replenished, made the appearance of human beings 
without clothing, in considerable numbers, a somewhat familiar 
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spectacle. The example of Isaiah, with only a word, spoke with 
great force of captivity, not of obscenity. The psychological 
presuppositions with which the realistic interpretation is forced 
to conclude seems even more of a boomerang than the psycho- 
logical appropriateness with which the reminiscent theory sets 
out. 

What then constitutes the message of chapters 1-3, realistically 
considered? (1) Not that Yahweh loves Israel, love is nowhere 
in the analogy; (2) it is not that the prophet by his relation 
to Gomer arrived at any new truth; (3) it was primarily 
an expression of the incompatibility between Israel and Yah- 
weh, but to what end? If the analogy be taken at its face 
value, not simply in time, but in its fundamental nature, there 
existed no true relation between Israel and Yahweh and no basis 
for expecting such ever to exist, and therefore, logically, the 
appeal would be to turn the people from Yahweh. But the 
nation could have answered with righteous indignation that this 
marriage did not represent the fundamental relation between 
Yahweh and Israel, yet had they granted that it was true their 
rejoinder would have been quick and sharp. Why take the trou- 
ble so laboriously to illustrate that which has no foundation in 
reality! If a wife who later becomes faithless truly represents 
Israel’s relation to Yahweh, the prophet’s conscious choice of 
an immoral consort does not truly illustrate the same thing, and 
in the latter case Hosea could not even excuse his conduct by 
saying that the land committed whoredom from Yahweh, let 
alone teach the nation a lesson. That is to say, the analogy 
taken realistically illustrates too much and logically would seem 
to eliminate the motive for the prophecy. 

On the whole the reminiscent theory seems to the present 
writer to involve less of assumption and self-contradiction, less 
violence to the text and less psychological strain, while at the 
same time it preserves higher values and a clearer motive for 
the prophet. Some of the objections brought against it are more 
apparent than real. The charge that it is a contradiction to 
make the call of the prophet go back to the commandment to 
take a wife if he only found out her true character years after- 
ward, while as a matter of fact he is seen to be a prophet at the 
birth of his son Jezreel, although there is no hint in the name 
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that he is as yet aware of his wife’s infidelity, is not a serious 
objection. The anomaly is explained if we make the prophet’s 
call take place at the time of his marriage, then the later dis- 
covery of his wife’s unfaithfulness causes him to reinterpret 
his call in exactly the same manner that Isaiah’s call is usually 
accounted for. 

The claim that the purpose of the marriage was not to reveal 
Yahweh's love to Israel since that was already appreciated has 
been well discussed in JCC. (p. exliv). It is true that tribal 
religion always implies a sense of love of the god for his people, 
and this had become explicit in Israel before Hosea and is 
recorded in JE; and nothing could annul this so long as the 
nation retained its god and could maintain its place in the sun. 
But that a god should cut off his people because of moral unfaith- 
fulness, although he loved them, was a hitherto unheard of prin- 
ciple. Moreover, that his love should still continue, although 
they were cut off from him and with no prospect of their 
repentance, here was a new thing under the sun. Here was 
ethical love, a love that involved no reciprocity, a love purged of 
all physical passion, a love that will hold its object to strictest 
accountability, that overlooks no imperfection in its object and 
yet that will not die. And it is here urged that this is all legi- 
timately involved in chapter 3 in its present setting; but to say 
that an accident of juxtaposition makes the Old Testament out- 
reach itself in ethical depth and grandeur of conception raises 
more questions than it solves. 

The reminiscent principle of interpreting past experience as 
a part of God’s direct leading and Providence is in itself thor- 
oughly psychological and needs no defence, and it is entirely 
possible to conceive of past events as directed by God because of 
some particular outcome, which one could not conceive as com- 
manded by God when no such outcome was to be foreseen. 

These considerations, however, do not bridge the gulf between 
chapters 1 and 3 on the ordinary view that Gomer was divorced 
and sent away, nor do they render the usual view either impera- 
tive or decisive. But the divorcee idea hinges almost entirely 
on ch. 3:2, which is manifestly obscure and probably corrupt 
(yet this is not the only inference to be drawn from this verse 
even in its present form). What chapter 3 does clearly say, 
however, is that the prophet, feeling himself still drawn toward 
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his renegade wife, cuts her off from her illicit intercourse and 
places her in isolation (MIAN v. 1 is most suitably pointed as 
an active pte. ‘‘loving,’’ following the LXX and the context 
of the analogy; as Volz suggests, the Masoretes may have made 
it passive to shield the character of the nation), and there the 
account leaves her. No divoree proceedings are recorded and 
none are required to account for the phenomena. 

But we may go farther, and say that there is no need even to 
suppose that Gomer ever ceased to be an honorable member of 
society, from the standpoint of the community. If she were a 
loyal worshipper of Yahweh-Baal as the populace practiced it, 
according to Hosea’s description, it was inevitable that she should 
be deseribed as a harlot, ef. 2:2-13; 4:10-14; 5:3, 4, 7; 
6:9,10; 7:4 ff.; 8:9; 9:10,15. The basic figure in these pas- 
sages is not disloyalty to Yahweh due to the formal worship of 
other gods, the prophet is a witness that the people were not 
consciously seeking any god but Yahweh at the great shrines 
(ef. 5:6; 8:2). To him it was not the worship of Yahweh 
because of its character, and what made that character decisive 
was not primarily its formalism or its reliance upon ritual, but 
because of the adulterous practices of the worship. It involved 
actual adultery in the first place: the above references leave no 
doubt on that point, ‘‘your daughters play the harlot and your 
brides commit adultery . . . for the men themselves go apart 
with harlots and they sacrifice with sacred prostitutes’’ (4:13 f.). 
This is simply sexual promiscuity practiced at the great shrines 
of Yahweh-worship in Israel. ‘‘Their doings will not suffer them 
to turn unto their God, for the spirit of whoredom is in the 
midst of them, and they know not Yahweh’’ (5:4), and that is 
primarily why their religion is not Yahweh worship. 

The Baalism over which Yahwism in Hosea’s day threw a very 
thin cloak, with its worship of the forces of productivity, has 
always carried the seeds of sexual immorality (ef. Wood, JBL., 
XXXV, p. 53), and at times its fruits have been more noticeable 
than at others. Phoenician Baalism spread its moral pollution 
around the entire Mediterranean. Babylonia had its female 
votaries to this worship and Canaan its sacred prostitutes, both 
men and women (4:15). The prosperity and luxury of the 
reign of Jeroboam II naturally stimulated the sensuous side of 
_ Baalism and lust did the rest. 
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We may formulate the domestic life of the prophet about as 
follows. Hosea was married and became a prophet. His wife 
was as religious as himself although in a different way. She 
accepted the orthodox religious practices of the time as the last 
word in religion and she practiced them with complete devotion. 
The authority for this statement is mainly chapter 2. Separated 
from later accretions, the chapter now begins with a man and his 
wife and ends with Yahweh and Israel. The transition is made 
easily and naturally by a process familiar in the prophets 
whereby the word of the prophet merges into the direct word of 
God and the wife addressed then takes on the figure of the nation. 
Because of this ending the chapter may be said formally to apply 
to the nation, but the basic figures are human and domestic, and 
there are at least two which could not be evolved naturally from 
the nation as Yahweh’s spouse, (1) ‘‘yea upon her children will 
I have no mercy, for they are children of whoredom’’ (v. 4-5). 
To be strictly applicable Israel should have had colonies. Israel 
as a matter of fact had no children and it is only by straining 
a point that they can be explained as individual Israelites. 
(2) ‘‘When she decked herself with her nose-ring and her 
jewels and forgat me,’’ ete. (v.13). What was the nose-ring of 
Israel ? 

The two figures of wife and nation are closely interwoven in 
the chapter and almost interchangeable but with sufficient dis- 
tinction to show that both are used; and underneath the whole 
lurks the suppressed fire of indignation of a man wounded in all 
his finer feelings and deeper sensibilities. This chapter sets 
forth, from the standpoint of the prophet, the practices of wor- 
ship in the current religion, in which his wife shared. To him it 
is not religion but adulterous practices and these are all applied 
as violations of the marriage bond. It was not that Hosea sud- 
denly and once for all discovered that his wife was faithless, what 
he discovered was that she was religious and that she persisted in 
being religious in the conventional way of the time. There was 
undoubtedly a definite time, perhaps very early in their married 
life, when he realized her unchastity in religion (ef. 4:13-14 
_ “bprides’’), but she did not share his view of it but continued her 
religious ‘‘devotions,’’ especially at the feast days (ef. 2:11), 
ever increasing the tension between them, until he reached a 
point where he said ‘‘you are not my wife and I am not your 
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husband,’’ you are a harlot (2:1). It is possible that something 
of this struggle is reflected in the names of their two daughters. 
But he did not thereupon put her away, for there was no charge 
of adultery that could be brought against her, and she may even 
have been regarded as a sort of local saint. The most that he 
could do was to threaten her with harshness, isolation, and the 
deprivation of the means of offerings (2:3, 9,13). But she was 
religious and would not be frightened out of it, quite possibly 
she assumed a martyr’s attitude, and there is nothing to show 
that she did not regard herself as a dutiful wife. 

It was in the midst of this tragic struggle of religion against 
higher religion that Hosea came to the conclusion that the popu- 
lar worship was not Yahweh-religion at all, for if his wife’s 
religious practices were unchaste, this was not pleasing to 
Yahweh, it was not his worship. Now as Yahweh was popularly 
equated with Baal, we should have expected him to conclude that 
the popular religion was Baal worship, but he always says 
Baalim ; this offers some difficulty if he arrived at the conception 
purely by speculation, but it is exactly the form to be based on 
the figure of his wife’s sexual promiscuity at the sanctuary. 

Hosea gradually reaches a point where the ery of 2:1 becomes a 
fixed conviction, he must inwardly, at least, cut himself off from 
such pollution, to him henceforth she can be only ‘‘a woman’’ 
(3:1), but not a woman who meant to be bad or was conscious 
of being bad (cf. 8:2) or was conscious of being anything but a 
good wife and a loyal servant of Yahweh; that was the heart- 
breaking thing both in Hosea’s domestic life and his public 
experience with the nation. But a strange thing was about to 
happen to the prophet, having inwardly cut himself off from his 
wife, he will now be free from this domestic tragedy, at least in 
his spirit. What relief of soul to make a clean breast of the 
thing! What a glow of inward victory! and then for the first 
time in years he was able to look upon Gomer without a feeling 
of opposition and her bravery and devotion stand out before him, 
for she was a brave woman, a devoted woman, yes and a true- 
hearted woman too, although caught in the wheel of a national 
religious tragedy. And then and there he decided to save her 
from this delusion of moral pollution, even against her will, for 
something which he had supposed was dead yet lived and held 
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him—he loved her still and it is not strange under the cireum- 
stances, that he never ceased to feel that there was something 
divine about it. Hosea outwardly accomplished his purpose 
toward his wife by forbidding her to visit the sanctuaries, but 
there is nothing to show that she was ever changed in her inner 
conviction ; we should searcely expect it from the preceding nar- 
rative. 

It may be urged against this reconstruction of the narrative 
that it leaves no room for 3:2 which is usually translated ‘‘so I 
bought her to me for fifteen pieces of silver and a homer of bar- 
ley and a half homer of barley.’’ In the first place this verse is 
doubtful. It is doubtful whether the verb should be translated 
“‘bought,’’ it is more than doubtful about the price paid, why, 
for example, money and grain and why two different amounts of 
barley, one of them an otherwise unknown measure? But sup- 
posing that the verse were sound, it is only necessary to suppose 
that Gomer had taken upon herself a vow, which took her to the 
sanctuary and in a measure put her in the control of the local 
priesthood (cf. Nu. 30:6). The price was then the gift which 
Hosea was obliged to make in order to obtain her release. That 
he should express it in the form of buying back a slave would 
vividly express his estimate of her religious devotion. It would 
even be possible that she had decided to become permanently a 
devotee (ef. Mp 4:14), partly as a result of her struggle with 
her husband. 

But it is not with any confidence that anything can be built 
upon this verse in its present form. The verb MMDN) ‘‘and I 
bought’’ is doubly uncertain. Is there a verb 7D ‘‘to buy’’? 
There are three other cases where the lexicons assume it, viz., 
Dt. 2:6; Job 6:27; 40:30. The passages in Job are both used with 
Sy ‘‘upon’’ and the contexts imply selling rather than buying. 
The word seems to correspond to Arabic kara ‘‘to let for hire.’’ 
The verb in Dt. 2:6 is given the sense ‘‘buy’’ from the parallel 
verb “DY ‘‘to buy food,’’ while 77D is used of purchasing 
water. “3% is regularly used for buying food (ef. Gen. 41-44), 
also for purchasing food and drink (Is. 55:1). There can be no 
doubt but that the form in Dt. 2:6 means to secure water for 
money, but the unusual word, where 13¥ would amply have cov- 
ered the operation, seems to emphasize something more than 
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buying. 2 Kings 3:16 and context suggest the manner of secur- 
ing water in the region of Edom for a large company, namely by 
digging shallow trenches, and modern exploration reveals the 
fact that what is described in 2 Kings 3 as a miracle, is still a 
reliable means for securing water in that region ‘(ef. New Cent. 
Bible, ad loc.). The usual meaning of /W3 ‘“‘to dig,’’ there- 
fore, furnishes a suitable explanation of the manner of getting 
the water and if this be granted, the verb in Hos. 3:2 in the 
sense ‘‘to buy’’ stands alone. In the second place the form in 
itself is anomalous. The dagesh in the 3 is usually explained as 
dagesh dirimens (Ges. 20 h), but if so it is again an isolated case 
and the lexicons are doubtful or assume it false (ef. BDB. and 
Ges-Buhl, ad loc.). There is some reason in this, so far as 
dagesh dirimens is concerned, but the word is a perfectly good 
form of an YY verb “5 and the corresponding Arabie form 
karra ‘‘to cause to turn back’’ suits this context admirably. 
The Versions negatively confirm this since they consistently trans- 
late ‘‘hired’’ or ‘‘dug’’ (LX X-Syr. Vulg. fodi, 
Syro-Hex.) even though this makes no sense; only once does Lat. 
emi ‘‘bought’’ occur. The second difficulty with our verse is 
the omission of 3 pretii, after the first item; this omission would 
be natural if 3 merely indicated accompaniment, i. e. if he 
caused her to turn back to him with these articles in her posses- 
sion. 1S. 1:24 illustrates both the grammar and the situation. 
As Hannah went up to Shiloh unaccompanied by her husband 
but with various offerings (three bullocks, an ephah of flour and 
a skin of wine), so may the wife of Hosea have done, indeed she 
must have done so if she went at all, for with the witness of 
Hosea’s scathing denunciations of public worship at the sanctu- 
aries (4:12-13, 15; 5:6; 6:6; 7:14; 8:14; 9:15) we cannot 
possibly think of him as resorting thither. When, therefore, he 
says: ‘‘I caused her to turn back to me’’ (%), the expression 
gains new meaning. It is also to be noted that the prophet is 
here simply carrying out an earlier threat, viz., to restrain her 
from the sanctuary and withhold the offerings (ef. 2:9, 11, 13). 

There remains the last expression of the verse ‘‘a lethekh 
of barley” both words oceasion difficulty. 
The expression is untranslatable. The consonants vocalized as 
‘‘lethekh’’ have no known root. The Vulgate rendering ‘‘one 
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half kor’’ goes back to the Mishnah and so far as can be seen 
ends there in a guess based on the context, which seems to require 
some measure of grain subordinate to a homer. But the position 
of the word, even if well attested, preceded and followed by 
DL’ ‘‘barley’’ and yet set off by a conjunction as if an inde- 
pendent measure, is most suspicious. The Versions feel the 
incongruity and in desperation represent the two words by 
véBeX oivov ‘‘a skin of wine.’’ This is natural enough and 
attractive so far as the thought is concerned but veBedA gives no 
hope whatever of representing 9. The common use of wine 
as an offering is sufficient to suggest the expression and one can- 
not escape the suspicion that 1 8. 1:24 furnished the exact 
phrase, cf. 1 8. 10:3. The Versions here have no textual value 
that can be trusted but that does not leave them without value, 
for it shows that the translators felt that they were dealing not 
with the price paid for a slave, but with the customary offerings, 
and this is of first importance. Both Hebrew words are most 
probably corrupt and the least that one can do with them is to 
attempt to restore them, although the verse to this point is clear 
without them. Yet if we have thus far correctly interpreted it, 
it is true that we should expect one other thing in it. Inv.2a 
Gomer has been turned back when on her way to the sanctuary 
and since v. 3 naturally implies that she is now at home, v. 2 b is 
the one point in the book where Hosea’s place of residence might 
legitimately be expected. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that Hosea of all the pre-exilic 
writing prophets is associated with no particular place either in 
his own words or in any editorial tradition (the book of Nahum is 
only an apparent exception), while the late Jewish and Christian 
traditions, by their utter lack of coherence, placing him in such 
diverse and unlikely places at Babylonia and North Africa, show 
their unreliable character (cf. JCC. p. 202). I believe this lack 
to be due very largely to a corruption of the last two words of 
v. 2, and here the whole difficulty arose from the change of order 
of two contiguous letters, that is by reversing the order of 9 and 
Din WN) we get a regular form pm ‘‘and she came,’’ and 
what follows is naturally a place name indicating destination ; 
and it should give us the home of the prophet. 

Now there is no place name known consisting of these radicals 
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but if we read the initial letter as & instead of &% we get a well 
attested location; but Jerome is a witness that as late as his day 
there was no difference between these two letters. The error here 
is the very slightest and is directly accounted for when once the 
first form ‘}7) had been confused by a copyist, for then there 
was nothing to indicate a place name in DY while the near 
presence of DY ‘‘barley’’ attracted it to itself and this was 
done the more readily since by this procedure a semblance of 
meaning could be given to the corrupted form 1171, that is, a 
barley measure of some sort. 

The whole verse will now read: ‘‘And I caused her to turn 
back to me with fifteen shekels of silver and a homer of barley, 
and she came to Sha‘araim (v. 3) and I said unto her,’’ ete. 
The connection with the preceding and following is now direct 
and straightforward, Gomer is foreed to return home while on 
her way to the degrading rites that she loved and is restrained 
from visiting the shrines, not however as the consort of the 
prophet but as an unclean alien, ‘‘a woman’’ tabooed by her 
own conduct. So shall it be with the nation, for the same rea- 
son (v. 4). 

There may have been more than one place name Sha‘araim 
in Palestine (ef. 1 Ch. 4:31 and Josh. 15:32, 19-6), but there is 
only one that is well attested. This is located by two contexts. 
1 8. 17:52 and Josh. 15:36 both agree in placing it in the same 
relative position in the Shephelah, on the border of the Philis- 
tine plain, almost directly west of Bethlehem. The reference in 
Samuel locates it in the vale of Elah on the way of the route of 
the Philistines after the slaughter of Goliath, at the point where 
the fugitives separated, some turning toward Ekron, others flee- 
ing into Gath, and if Gath be located at Tell-es-Safi, then 
Sha‘araim must be in the immediate neighborhood on the east- 
ward side. This location lends some weight to the tradition pre- 
served by Jerome that Hosea was born at Bethshemesh, not 
indeed of Issachar as he had it but in the Shephelah not more 
than ten miles from Sha‘araim. (The Masoretes uniformly 
vocalize the name as a dual, the LXX 1 S. 17:52 reads the plural 
Sha‘arim. Sha‘ar yam ‘‘Westgate’’ is equally possible and as 
marking the gateway to the plain from the hills such a designa- 
tion would have been a very natural one.) 2 
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We are thus obliged to consider the possibilities of Hosea’s 
Judaic origin, first to ascertain whether there is anything which 
excludes it, since it has generally been assumed that his home was 
in the north; and secondly to see whether anything in the book 
gains any added significance if we place him in the south. It has 
been claimed that the book contains Aramaisms as evidence of its 
northern origin (ef. 7CC. 202) but this has also been vigorously 
denied. It is at most very indecisive. Hosea’s interest in the 
northern kingdom is supposed to point in the same direction; on 
the other hand Amos, although from the south, has apparently no 
interest outside of north Israel, yet Hosea has a very considerable 
interest in Judah (ef. 5:5; 10-14; 6:4; 8:14; 12:2). There are 
more northern place names in Hosea than in Amos but the pro- 
portion corresponds very closely to the relative size of the two 
books. The mention of ‘‘the land’’ (1:2) applied to North- 
Israel and ‘‘our king’’ (7:6) does not tell in what part of Pal- 
estine the prophet lived, at least in the days of Jeroboam IT, in 
whose reign Hosea’s work began (ef. 1:4, 2 Kings 14:8-25), for 
at that time Judah was seareely more than a province of Israel, 
and in the days of political confusion that followed when Judah 
gradually gained a measure of independence (ef. 5:13, 14; 6:4), 
it is very doubtful whether Judah recovered her suzerainty ovet 
the Shephelah (ef. 2 Ki. 16:5-6) before the fall of Samaria (ef. 
Mic. 1:14). Again Hosea’s greater knowledge of the internal 
affairs of N. Israel as compared with Amos, his analysis of polit- 
ical parties and social conditions, have been utilized in the same 
direction. But Israel’s dominance of Judah in this period, the 
cireumscribed limits of the land and the common traditions of the 
nation do not permit any fixed exclusions of residence in this 
case. At most the customary arguments make a northern origin, 
plausible, no direct evidence to the contrary and hitherto there 
has been no possibility of such evidence. This explains the uni- 
formly optimistic assurance of the commentators on this point. 
At no time has the evidence been used to exclude the possibility 
of residence elsewhere, since that problem has never before 
seriously presented itself. The books of Amos and Micah pre- 
sent a fair analogy. Remove one word from the editorial tradi- 
tion of Amos (‘‘Tekoa’’ 1:1) and no available grounds remain 
in the book for locating the prophet outside of Israel, much less 
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for placing him in southern Judah. Leave a single word out of 
the editorial tradition of Micah (‘‘Morashtite’’ 1:1, sinee Jer. 
26:18 probably rests upon this) and no available reasons remain 
for locating Micah’s home in the Shephelah. But with such a 
elue at hand many things in both books admirably suit the place 
designation and gain thereby added force and clearness. Can 
the same principle be applied to Hosea? There was a detach- 
ment about the Shephelah, physically, which permitted its inhab- 
itants to regard both Israel and Judah as in a measure separate 
from them while still belonging to them; this is noticeable in 
Micah, and corresponds well to Hosea’s common rebuke of both 
Israel and Judah. Hosea’s interest in Egypt (ef. 8:13; 9:3, 6; 
11:1, 5; 12:1, 9; 13:4) is striking. It is not merely that he is 
acquainted with the political intrigues with Egypt but as a pos- 
sible place of captivity it vies in his mind with Assyria. If he 
dwelt at Sha‘araim, he was very near the direct route of trade 
and diplomatic relations between Israel and Egypt, and Egypt 
itself was near enough to make it prominent in his vision of the 
future, his interest in the Egyptian party was then most natural, 
and it helps to explain the large place given to’ that country, 
when as a matter of fact Assyria was at the time by far the most 
threatening factor in the political situation. 

The condemnation of Elisha’s revolution (ef. 1:4) is no doubt 
explainable from a northern prophet, a century after the event, 
but the sense of detachment in the form of statement is remark- 
able. It would have been so easy to have said that the house of 
Ahab was bad but the house of Jehu is worse, but what he 
virtually says is that the house of Ahab was good and the house 
of Jehu is bad. This inaccuracy and blurring of the historical 
perspective is not easily attributed to a great northern prophet 
even a century after. It is much more understandable coming 
from a man whose home was in the Shephelah. Ch. 8:4 is com- 
monly interpreted as a condemnation of the schism between 
Israel and Judah. It is again no doubt possible to conceive of a 
northern prophet taking this attitude but it must be granted that 
it is strangely abrupt, if it originated in the north. The North 
was in the ascendency, it had taken the initiative in breaking 
away and it was in their power to do something to heal the 
breach, but there is not another hint in the book that Israel ought 
14 
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to return to the house of David. On the other hand from a man 
whose sympathies were more naturally with the South, the state- 
ment of 8:4 is a complete one and the diagnosis normal and 
natural. 

One other problem presents itself in this connection. It is gen- 
erally held that it is well-nigh impossible to extend Hosea’s work 
beyond the period of the Syro-Ephraimitic war since his book 
contains no echo of that conflict, but some have felt the desirabil- 
ity of extending his life-work beyond that point. The difficulty 
here in the ease of a northern prophet has probably not been 
over-estimated, but for a man in the southwestern foothills the 
difficulty is to say the least very much lessened. I venture, 
therefore, to conclude that the proposition to locate Hosea at 
_Sha‘araim does not face greater difficulties than would be the 
case with either Amos or Micah if the homes of these prophets 
had been lost in a similar manner until now. 

The main proposition, which it is sought to establish in this 
paper, namely, that Hosea’s domestic tragedy was primarily the 
result of a religious struggle, and of the same kind as his experi- 
ence with the nation, does not depend upon the explanation sug- 
gested for 3:2, but rather upon the ability of this proposal to 
remove the chasm between chapters 1 and 3, and to utilize all the 
data of these chapters in a natural and legitimate manner. On 
the other hand, if the explanation offered for 3:2 be accepted, the 
main contention of this article becomes inevitable. It is more- 
over to be noted that the proposed reading of the last clause of 
3:2, which involves the home of the prophet, is equally valid as a 
suggestion however one take the first part of the verse and 
whether chapter 3 be taken as a direct statement of chapter 1 
or in the more usual manner. 
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In my paper The Inauguration of the Second Temple (JBL 
33, 161) I have shown that the offspring of David’s loins, who 
is to be placed on Judah’s throne, Ps. 132: 11°, is Zerubbabel 
whose birth (c. 538) is hailed in the second stanza of the patriotic 
poem in Is. 9: 1-6 (JBL 35, 283, below). Ps. 132 was originally 
not included in the collection of the Songs of the Return (ZAT 
34, 145; JBL 33, 163) but seems to have been substituted for 
Ps. 110 in which an enthusiastic follower of Zerubbabel expresses 
the hope that this Davidie scion will restore the national inde- 
pendence of Judah, shattering the great king, the head over the 
vast earth, 7. e. Darius Hystaspis (AJSL 23, 231, n. 33). In 
the Achemenian inscriptions the Persian kings repeatedly style 
themselves Sar gaqqari rapasti, and in the Visions of Zechariah 
(4:14; 6:5) Darius is called the lord of the whole earth (JBL 
32, 112, n. 18). The Jewish priests were inclined to support 
the Persian government, whereas the nationalists hoped that 
Zerubbabel would rule over Judah as the legitimate king (Heb. 
malki-cédq).2 The relations between the Davidie prince and the 
Persianizing priests may have been strained, but the patriotic 
poems of this period emphasize the fact that Zerubbabel is a 
faithful follower of Juvu (cf. Hag. 2:23; Zech. 4:6.9; 6:13; 
Mie. 5:3; Pss. 20:4.7.8; 21:2.6.8; 110:1; 132:10). Ed. 
Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine (1912) pp. 1.96 
says that Judaism is a creation of the Persian empire. The 
Persian kings supported the Jewish theocracy (Ex. 19:6). Nor 
did Nebuchadnezzar suppress the religion of the Jews (EB™ 
15, 386+). 

For lé-‘é6lam after uwé-atté kéhén in Ps. 110: 4 we must restore 


1 For the abbreviations see vol. 36 of this JoURNAL, p. 75. 

°*Al-dibrati malki-cédq may have been an archaic legal formula. Cf. 
also Mic. 54, n. 40; JAOS 38, 332, and my paper Zerubbabel and Melchize- 
dek in JSOR 2, 78. 
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limini, at my right, as in Zech. 6:13 (JBL 32,113). The read- 


ing lé-‘6lém is due to the lé-‘é6lam at the end of the *preceding 


pressed (OLZ 12, 67, n.1). Both in Zech. 6:13 and Ps. 110:4 
kéhén, priest, seems to have been substituted for médlk, king, or 
mésél, ruler (JBL 36, 140) just as in Zechariah’s prediction of 
the coronation of Zerubbabel the name of the Davidie scion has 
been replaced by the name of the high priest Joshua. Joshua 
has been inserted instead of Zerubbabel, not only in Zech. 6, 
but also in Zech. 3 (JBL 32, 114). Also in Haggai (1: 1.12.14; 
2:2.4) the name of the high priest Joshua represents a subse- 
quent insertion. In Zech. 6:13 we may read mdlk instead of 
kéhén, and in Ps. 110: 4 timsél, thou wilt rule. Ps. 110: 4 should 
be read as follows: 


OMY ND) awa 
MIT Own ANN) 
He swore and will not revoke: Thy throne is for ever, 
So thou shalt rule at my right hand as the rightful king. 


Gen. 14 was written at the same period (at the beginning of 
519 B. c.) for the encouragement of the adherents of the Davidic 
scion: just as Abraham with his 318 servants was able to con- 
quer King Chedorlaomer of Elam and the kings allied with him, 
so Zerubbabel will be successful in his rebellion against the great 
king of Persia (OLZ 18, 71; cf. also PSBA 40, 92). Elam is 
named in Gen. 14 instead of Persia, because in the days of 
Abraham Persia did not exist: Cyrus the Great is the first king 
of Persia; he welded the Persian tribes into a single nation; 
originally he was king of the Elamite district of AnS’an (EB* 
7, 7074; 21, 206>.253). The term miilki-caidq, rightful king, 
was afterwards misinterpreted as a proper name (cf. ZAT 34, 
142; WF 198, n. 15; JAOS 34, 418). The Melchizedek episode 
in Gen. 14 is a subsequent insertion, added at a time when the 
high priest had become the head of the Jewish nation after the 
suppression of Zerubbabel’s rebellion in the spring of 519. 
There was no high priest of Judah before the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis (521-486). The object of the Melchizedek episode is 
to inculcate the importance of the payment of the tithe to the 
priesthood (cf. EB 3845, last line; 4907, 1.2; 5104, 1. 2). 


line in which the second hemistich kis’akda lé-‘dlém has been sup- 
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Ps. 110 exhibits the same (elegiac) meter (Mic. 22, n. 1) as 
the other Songs of the Return, whereas Ps. 132 is composed of 
lines with 3 + 3 beats (JAOS 27, 109; JBL 33, 169). The 
priestly redactors may have considered Ps. 110 too revolutionary ; 
therefore they substituted Ps. 132 which is more ecclesiastic. 
Similarly the tetrastich Hag. 2, 20-23, which stood originally at 
the end of ¢. 1, was suppressed and subsequently appended at 
the end of the Book (JBL 32, 113, below). In both Psalms, 
which may have been composed by the same patriotic poet, some 
revolutionary statements have been eliminated: as stated above, 
we must restore in Ps. 110 after the beginning of the second 
pentastich, He swore and will not revoke, the hemistich thy 
throne is for ever, and in Ps. 132: 10 the original line Extend 
his sceptre from Zion that he conquer his foes in war has been 
replaced by a tame variant of v. 16: Let thy priests be clothed 
with right, let thy faithful shout for joy (JBL 33, 162). 

The coronation of Zerubbabel, which is predicted in Zech. 
6:11, where the priests have substituted the name of the high 
priest Joshua, is glorified in Ps. 21. The poet says there in the 
first triplet : 


The wish of his heart Thou hast granted him, 
not denied the request of his lips. 

Thou’lt grant him blessings of goodness, 
setting a crown of gold on his head. 


The wish of his heart and the request of his lips were the corona- 
tion as King of Judah (v. 5, he asked of Thee life, Thou hast 
given him length of days, is a subsequent addition). The same 
desires were imputed 75 years later by Sanballat to Nehemiah 
(Neh. 6:6). The Jewish priests, who sympathized with the 
Persian government, were opposed to the restoration of the 
Davidie kingdom. Their attitude is reflected in the Deutero- 
nomistic chapter 1S 8. Ezra told the people (Neh. 9:36) that 
they were servants, and the land, which JHvE gave to their 
fathers, yielded its increase to the kings whom Juvu had set over 
them because of their sins. The poet therefore promises Zerub- 
babel in the second section of Ps. 21:* Thy hand will reach thy 


*Budde, Die schdnsten Psalmen (1915) p. 105, regards vv. 9-13 as a 
later addition, and v. 14 as a liturgical conclusion. 
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foes, thy right hand will catch those who hate thee. This 
refers not only to the Persians, but also to the Jews who supported 
the Persian government, just as the Hellenizers in the days of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164) abetted the Syrians. Their 
breed is to be swept from the land. The poet says: Though they 
intended evil against thee, planned a plot, they will not pre- 
vail. Juvu will make Zerubbabel a blessing for ever, so that 
future generations will say, Mayest thou be as blessed and sue- 
cessful as Zerubbabel. But the hopes of the enthusiastic fol- 
lowers of the Davidie scion were not realized: their patriotic 
uprising was nipped in the bud, and their leader, it may be 
supposed, was put to death, probably crucified (JBL 33, 161). 

The Temple was not completed at that time, but the coronation 
no doubt took place before the altar within the Temple court, 
and the surrounding wall of the sacred precincts may have been 
restored. The restoration of the Temple had been begun in the 
fall of 520, and the coronation of Zerubbabel must have taken 
place in the spring of 519. Some of the ancient gateways of the 
Temple enclosure may have survived the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 586, even if the doors were burned. The poet does not refer 
to the délatét, but to the sé arim and pétahim.* These venerable 
witnesses of Judah’s former glory need no longer be downeast, 
they can lift up their head with pride, because there is to be a 
Davidie prince again on the throne of Judah. The section in 
which the poet apostrophizes the ancient gateways, through which 
the glorious king is to enter, has been detached’ and appended 
to the religious poem in Ps. 24 the first two lines of which should 
be prefixed to Ps. 8 (cf. JAOS 38,329). The answer to the ques- 
tion Who is the king of glory? was originally not Juvu, but our 
prince, David’s son, Zerubbabel, our king. For the lines prais- 
ing his prowess (vv. 17.20 = Ps. 24:8.10) cf. the epithet 
él-gibbér|im], leader of warriors, in the poem (Is. 9:5) written 
at the time of the birth of Zerubbabel (see my paper Magnificat 
and Benedictus in AJP 40, 64-75). 


*These terms do not denote a cataracta or porteullis (DB 3, 111b). 

5 Cf. the remarks on Hagg. 2: 20-23 in JBL 32, 113, below; also L£ccl. 
4,1.5; BL 96, n. 1. See also the abstract of my paper on Suppressed 
Passages in the OT, printed in the Actes du Seiziéme Congrés International 
des Orientalistes (Athens, 1912) p. 75. 
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If we append the final section of Ps. 24, the poem consists of 
three sections each of which comprises two triplets with 3 + 3 
beats in each line. The first section is addressed to Juvu; the 
second to Zerubbabel; the third, to the gateways of the Temple 
enclosure. In the final triplet. all listeners may have joined with 

_ the singers. 
This poem may be translated as follows: 


Psaum 21 
A i 2 aln Thy strength the king joys, O Juvu; 
in Thy help he greatly exults. 
3 The wish of his heart Thou hast granted him, 
not denied the request of his lips. {}8 
4 Thou’lt grant him blessings of goodness, 
a golden crown Thou lt set on his head. 


6 Through Thy help great is his glory, 
Thou’lt lay on him splendor and majesty ; 
7 vThou’lt make him a blessing for ay,é 
Thou ‘It gladden his face with joy. 
8 For the king trusts in JHvu, 
through Elyon’s grace he’ll not totter. {Selah} 


Biii 9 Thy hand will reach «thy foes, 
thy right hand will catch those who hate thee ; 
10 Thou’lt place them in a fiery furnace,‘ 
JuHvH in His wrath will devour them ;y 
11 Their fruit thou’lt sweep from the land, 
their descendants from among men. 


iv 12 Though they intended evil against thee, 
planned a plot, they will not prevail; 
13 °Thou’lt aim at their face with thy bowstring, 
thou make them turn their back. 
14 Arise, O Juvu, in Thy strength, 
that we may sing and chant Thy deeds. [Selah] 


(a) 1¥For the Liturgy. Psalm. Davidie 
(8) 5 He asked of Thee life, Thou hast given him length of days. 


(vy) Tfor (8) foreveranday (e)9toall (¢) 10 at the time of thy wrath 
(m)10 fire will consume them (0) 13 though 
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Lift up your head, O ye gateways! 
lift yourselves up, ye ancient portals! 
Let the king of glory enter! 
who is the king of glory? 
Our prince, the strong, the valiant, 
David’s son, the valiant in battle. 


Lift up your head, O ye gateways! 
lift yourselves up, ye ancient portals! 
19 Let the king of glory enter! 
who, then, is the king of glory? 
20 Zerubbabel, the captain of the hosts, 
our king is the king of glory. [| 


The ma after bisi‘atékd in the first line is the emphatic -ma 
which we find also in Prov. 30:13 and Ezek. 16:30 (Est. 49, 13; 
GB** 401», B). In Assyrian this enclitic -ma is often appended 
to suffixes; cf. JAOS 16, cix. Also the last word of the first 
line is enclitie (cf. JBL 36, 251): it was pronounced méd, not 
mé’éd (cf. the remarks on sén, shoe, and Sén, peace, in Est. 28; 
JBL 35, 283; contrast 36, 257)—The word for request in v. 3 


corresponds to the Assyrian eristu, desire; it should be read 
Grést, with §, not drést (ZDMG 65, 561, 1. 28; cf. JBL. 36, 257). 
In Arabic we have uwdrasa, to be greedy, to crave (syn. tama, 
harica, jasi‘a). In Ps. 61:5 we may adopt Hupfeld’s reading 
drést, desire, or, more correctly, iérést, a form like gébért, con- 
struct of gébird, instead of iérussdt, heritage. For initial Aleph 
= u and i ef. ZA 2, 278; NBSS 203.—It is interesting that 
both in Ps. 21 and in Gen. 14 God is called Elyon which is gener- 
ally supposed to mean The Most High, but which may denote 
JHVH as a god of the mountains; this is also the connotation 
of saddéi (GB** 809"; ZDMG 69, 171, 1. 3). 

Zerubbabel’s throne was not very stable, but the poet assures 
him in v. 8 that it will not totter. Olshausen’s view that the 
king looks back on a long successful reign is unwarranted. 
Hitzig suggested that bé-‘ozzékd in vv. 1.14 might allude to 
Uzziah (779-740). He thought that both Pss. 21 and 22 were 
composed in 811. He admitted, however, that téhaddéhi in Ps. 
21:7 and nit‘déddd in Ps. 20:9 pointed to the post-Exilic period. 
But the Piel of zadi, to rejoice, is used also in Assyrian: he 
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cheered my heart (lit. lwer) is uaaddi kabitti. Hitzig 

pointed out that the foes in v. 9 were not necessarily foreign 

foes; he deemed it better to refer especially v. 11 to internal 

enemies. According to De Wette-Baur (1856) Ewald 

believed that the king might be Josiah (640-609) or even a later 
ruler, but in the third edition of his Psalmen (1866) p. 85 he 

was inclined to refer this poem to Jeroboam II (783-743). 

Gretz referred Ps. 20 to Josiah,® and Ps. 21 to Hezekiah (727-_ 
699). Kittel (1914) p. 80° thinks that Ps. 20 originated in the 
period between Hezekiah and Josiah. Cheyne was inclined to 
refer both Pss. 20 and 21 to the Maccabee Simon (142-135). 

Duhm regards Ps. 20 as a Sadducean psalm glorifying Alex- 
ander Jannzus (103-76). Wellhausen, Skizzen 6, 169 (1899) 

says that Pss. 20 and 21 are undoubtedly post-Exilic, whereas 
Budde (1915)* thinks that it is as clear as noonday that Ps. 20 

is pre-Exilic. Sellin, Serubbabel (1898) p. 190 correctly 
referred Pss. 20 and 21 to Zerubbabel, but he assigned also Pss. 
45 and 72, which glorify Alexander Balas (ZA 30, 94) and 

Ptolemy Philadelphus (JBL 33, 170) to the same period, 

whereas he regarded Ps. 110 as Maccabean (cf. op. cit. pp. 192. 

194). According to Schultz (1888) both Pss. 20 and 21 are 
Davidie. 

Duhm says that tasit (v. 4) is natiirlich preterite, but it is, 
of course, future.—The suffix -ka at the end of v. 7 is due to 
dittography.—F or timeé in the second hemistich of v. 9 we may 
substitute tassig. Kautzsch and Kittel read timhdc, and 
Duhm: tabé; ef. the remarks on misléht, JBL 35, 288.—For 
ké-tannir (v. 10) we must read bé-tanniir; Reuss rendered: 
in eine feurige Esse stéssest du sie—Natié (v. 12) is unobjection- 
able; Lat. intendere means to stretch out, stretch toward, direct 
toward (cf. Gen. 39:21; Is. 66: 12; Ezr. 7:28; 9:9). Livy 
says crimen in aliquem intendere. It is certainly not necessary 
to read himti, they brought, from mété (Dan. 4:25) = Ethiop. 
amcé’i, although we find in Arabie dnté for dmté (ZDMG 40, 


°A translation of Ps. 20 is given below, in the paper on Assyr. dagdlu, 
to look for, in the OT. 

*On the same page Kittel writes Hosie‘-na for hdési‘dnné, evidently 
regarding the @ of the emphatic imperative hési‘a as a Path furtive. The 
imperative is either hésd‘ or hési‘d. Cf. ZAT 28, 69.148; also Proverbs 
(SBOT) 67, 44. 
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736). Heb. naté corresponds to Ethiop. mattdua; ef. below, 
conclusion of the paper on the Tophet Gate. Wildeboer’s ren- 
dering pour out (ZAT 17, 180) is gratuitous.—In v. 13 the two 
hemistichs must be transposed, and for sékm we must read 
sikmam, preceded by lé-hafnét (ef. JBL 36, 252). Similarly 
iédasséné in Ps. 20:4 is haplography for the emphatie ¢édas- 
Sénénna, He will incinerate it. The omission of the suffix in 
. Sikmdm is due to haplography, while the plural ¢ in bé-métaréka 
is dittography of the r (ef. Mic. 74, o; JBL 34, 59, 1. 18; 36, 
251). Reuss rendered correctly: Du wirst machen, dass sie 
den Riicken kehren, but this requires the addition of the suffix 
to sékm and the insertion of lé-hafnét (cf. 1 8S 10:8). For 
pénéhém at the end of v. 13 we may read panémé; ef. Ps. 11:7 
and piridmé at the beginning of v. 11. We may read also 
zar‘ amo in v. 11, sikmdmo in v. 13, and iéballé émé in v. 10; the 
omission of the final -6 in the last two cases may be due to 
haplography.—Ki at the beginning of v. 13 is due to vertical 
dittography, as is also the ki before tésitéhu at the beginning of 
v. 7—The lé before the gloss kol in v. 9 should be omitted and 
prefixed to ‘dlam wa-‘dd at the end of v. 5, which is a misplaced 
gloss to la-‘dd in v. 7—For panéka in the gloss lé-‘ét panéka we 
must read appékd; cf. bé-iém appé in Ps. 110: 5 (AJSL 23, 232). 
Briggs’ rendering in the time (of the setting) of thy face 
(against them) is impossible. Also in Lam. 4:16 we must read 
appé (cf. ark appdim, slow to anger, and Prov. 30:33) instead 
of péné; the two lines of this couplet must be transposed; the 
acrostic line is v. 16°. 
The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 


My MYT WANA NID 


Cf. Nah. 27, below. Similarly we must read in Zeph. 1: 14 qaréb 
u-mémahhér-méd, the last word being enclitic. 


{ 
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ANID NIN MY 17 


313 (0) JX 5 (8s) D7) 


Cheyne (1888) said of this poem: The tone adopted toward the 
king reminds us of expressions in the Assyrian royal psalms. 
Gunkel, Ausgewiéhlte Psalmen (1911) p. 40 has cited a number 
of Assyrian and Egyptian parallels in his interpretation of Ps. 
20. Ps. 21 would read in Assyrian us follows (cf. JBL 31, 123. 
125) : 

2 aldma ina-danénika Sarru-ixddi ina-litikd-ma ma’ddis irés 
Cummerat libbisu tusaksidsu eristi Saptasu la-tapruss 
4 y~Kirbati tabati tusamzarsu-ma réSasu tuppar 


Ina-litika tanittusu Surbat melamme u-Salummatu elisu-taradmi 
Kiribta ana-mati-mas zimasu ina-xidéti tunammar [kinu® 
ASSu-Sarru ana-Idma ittakal-ma_ ina-rémi Sa-il-Sadi ul-uktammas.—Su- 


Qatuka abékae imadci-ma imittuka 2@’iréka ikdésad 
Ina-tinir isati tanddi-suniti-mag Jama ina-uggatizu ibbatsunitiy 
Nannabsun istu-mati tuxallaq u-zérSun istu-mdré amiliti 


*For sukinu, participle muskinu, see my paper on Selah, reverential 
prostration, in the Expository Times, vol. 22, p. 3752; contrast JBL 36, 
146, below. Cf. also my paper The Son of Man in The Monist, January, 
1919, p. 124, and the abstract in JAOS 37, 14. 
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Sa-elika limutta ikpudi-ma dababé ixsusi, lé-ultallata 
Eli-panigun qastaka tusalla-ma okaligun arkati usaxxzart [kinu 
Idéma ina-danénika izizd-ma epsétika nund’ad-ma nuzammar.—Su- 


Axa 


Babani résékunu suqqi-ma néribéti ullati nasqd-ma 
Sar tanitti lirub mannu-sti Sar tanitti 
Nasikuni dandannu qarradu méar-Damidi le’i tamzari 


Baébani résékunu Suqqi-ma néribéti ulléti nasqé-ma 
Sar tanitti lirub manni-ma sar-tanttti 
Zurub-Babili muma’ir Sarruni Sar-tanitti 


(8) 5 Assu-balati ugalli-ma arak aimé taddin3u 
(y) 7 (8) 5 ana mati-ma ana arkét amé (e) 9 kaligun 
ina uggatika i8atu ikkaliunati (0) 13 
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MASORA 


Haupt 
JOHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY 


Masora is the Hebraization of Aram. mdsérté, deliverance, 
tradition. The form with final ¢ is older than the form with final 
h.. If méséré were a genuine Hebrew word, it should be 
spelled with s, because it is derived from the same root as Heb. 
massér, saw = Arab. minsér. Similarly gézeraé, decree (Dan. 
4:14.21) is connected with magzeraé, ax (2 S 12:31). Syr. 
magzadraé denotes ax, saw and dagger, lancet (JBL 36, 258).? 
The verb gézdr signifies to cut, tear, circumcise, decree, deter- 
mine. Syr. gézirté has the meanings split wood and decree, 
while gdzdrté is an island (lit. cut off, isolated). Also Heb. 
garzén, ax, is merely a transposition of gazrén — gazrinn, just 
as karmél represents a form karmillu, or as barzél, iron, corre- 
sponds to Assyr. parzillu; but Assyr. qutrinnu, xvioa (JBL 
36, 91, n. 11) stands for qutrinu = qutrénu = qutranu; ef. 
Surménu, cypress = Surmaénu (JBL 34,74, n.2). The in Heb. 
qétért is due to the initial gq; ef. Aram. géfdl, to kill = Arab. 
qatala (SFG 73). 

The Hebrew byform médsért is based on Ezek. 20:37, but we 
must read there instead of mdsért hab-bérit, the bond of the 
covenant: masrét hab-bérit, the vat of lye (JBL 36, 143; JHUC, 
No. 306, p. 3). Bacher’s theory (endorsed by Wildeboer, 
ZAT 29, 73) that mdséraé should be read méseré is untenable. 
If mdsért in Ezek. 20:37 >-ant bond, it would, of course, be 
better to regard it as the singular of méserét, bonds (= 
ma’sirat). But we must read there masrét maSrét from Sara 
= Syr. térd, to be soaked (JBL 36, 147). Also the misspelling 
(RE* 12, 394, 39) masséré or massért presupposes a derivation 
of mdsért in Ezek. 20:37 from asdr, to bind: we find in 1 K 
5:25 makkélt, food, from akdl, to eat (ZAT 29, 281, n. 2). The 
view advanced in Steuernagel’s Einleitung (1912) p. 19, 

1Cf. Winter und Wiinsche, Die jiidische Litteratur seit Abschluss des 


Kanons, vol. 2 (Trier, 1894) p. 122, n. 1. 
* For the abbreviations see this JouRNAL, vol. 36, p. 75. 
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that it would perhaps be better to read mésért (an infinitive 
form like igkélt; GK §§ 45, e. d; 69, n) or méséraé (a form like 
bésérd, good news) is untenable. Nor can we combine méséré 
with méstrd, measure, because this word denotes a liquid 
measure, not a measure of length, so that mdséré could be 
explained as rule, canon (JBL 36, 257). Canon is derived from 
the Sumer. gin, gi, reed, cane (Mic. 37, n.t; JHUC, No. 306, 
p. 25; JAOS 38, 67). 

Aram. médsérté is a feminine collective (Mic. 43, below) 
derived from mdsér, deliverer, just as Heb. [éhiidé, Jewry, is 
a feminine collective to iéhddé, he confesses (Mic. 36, n. 38). 
For the original meaning of hdddé, he threw himself down, 
prostrated himself, see the paper on Selah, reverential prostra- 
tion, in Expository Times, vol. 22, p. 375”, below (May, 1911). 
The form mdsér is distinetly Aramaic (Néldeke, Syr. Gr. § 
107; Barth, § 122, d; VG § 128). Aram. mésdr means to 
deliver = to hand over or to hand down. I pointed out in 
March, 1894 (JAOS 16, evi; ef. Numbers, 63, 32; OLZ 12, 165) 
that the stem from which the term Masora is derived was iden- 
tical with Assyr. maSdru and the verb masdr in the two post- 
Exilie passages Num. 31:5.16. Assyr. mussuru has a &, (JAOS 
28, 115) which appears in Aramaic as s, and in Hebrew as §; 
Heb. wai-iimmaséri, they were sent forth, and limsér, to abandon 
(with the explanatory gloss me‘ él-bé, to trespass against, or to 
transgress) represent phonetic spellings like sét@y, winter; sa‘r, 
storm; harsit, place of deposit for potsherds (see below, the 
paper on the Tophet Gate; contrast WF 219, 1. 9). 

To deliver may mean to release, set free; hand over, pass to 
another; give up, relinquish; also to pronounce, utter. Deliver- 
ance may denote an authoritative or official utterance. We say 
also to hand down a decision. Levias has shown that the tech- 
nical term Masora means originally not tradition, but orthog- 
raphy, especially rules for scriptio plena and defectiva (GK 
§ 3, b, n. 1). In some respects the Masora corresponds to the 
official German spelling-books, e. g. the Regeln fiir die deutsche 
Rechtschreibung nebst Worterverzeichnis (Berlin, 1902). 

The Assyrian Piel mussuru means to relinquish, abandon,* 


* Ea said to Xisuthrus (KB 6, 230, 25): muéssir mesré, abandon abun- 
dance; for the paronomasia cf. Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 396; Casanowicz, 
Paronomasia, p. 24. The stem of mesréi is sr‘ = Arab. gdtara. 
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leave, let loose, release,* set free,® dismiss, discharge; but the 
Qal masdaru signifies to cut, to tear. Aram. nésdr, to saw, repre- 
sents a partial assimilation of the initial m to the s, just as we 
have in Hebrew: nasd, to forget, for Assyr. mast, or in Ethiopie: 
mdanzer, spurious, for Heb. mamzér (JBL 35, 291, below; ef. 
above, p. 216). Assyr. nasdru, to take off, reduce, has a §, ; it eor- 
responds to Aram. nétér (GB' 917°) while nasru, eagle (or vul- 
ture) has a §, (JAOS 28, 115). The primary connotation of 
both mésdr, to deliver, and mésdr, to saw, is to cut; a saw is a 
cutting-tocl, and to cut may mean also to abandon, give up, 
leave. We say to cut loose from for to sever connection with. 
Arab. qdta‘a, to cut, means also to abandon, relinquish, e. g. 
qata‘a axahu or qata‘a raéhimahu, he cut loose from his brother 
or his family; qdta‘a and uqti‘a ‘an are used in the same way; 
qati‘ah means separation. Arab. fdcala signifies both to cut, 
sever, and to leave, e. g. facala mina-’l-béladi; we find also 
fdcala Sdrikahu, he left his companion; infacala means to be 
separated, depart, leave. Arab. fdraqa means to split, and 
faraqa signifies to separate, depart, leave. 

The reflexive-passive stem of Assyr. muSSuru is umtassir or 
(with reciprocal assimilation and with e for i under the influence 
of the following r) wundasSer, uddasser, tidasSer, just as 
mumtdxicu, warrior, appears as munddzcu, or salamtu, corpse, 
in Syriae as Sélédddé = Salandu, Salamtu (ZDMG 61, 287, 38; Nah. 
26; GB** 892). It is not impossible that the modern Arabie dé3- 
Sar, to leave, dismiss, represents this Assyr. udasser = umtaSsir, 
just as Arab. tajir, merchant, is the Assyr. tamkaru (see JBL 
36, 141, n. 3;. AJP 17, 489, n. 1; GB** 422°.892). We have in 
Arabie not only Assyrian loanwords, but also Sumerian terms 
(JBL 36, 140, below; JAOS 37, 255). 

*I pointed out in 1883 (BAL 91) that this stem appeared in Arabic 
as mdsara (ef. JAOS 16, evi). 

*The Babylonian Noah says (KB 6, 240, 147): wuséci-ma summata 
umassir, I brought out a dove (JSOR 1, 5) and let it go. Sennacherib 
states with reference to the inhabitants of Ekron (KB 2, 94, 8): ussursun 
aqbi, I ordered their reléase. In a bilingual incantation (ASKT 85, 40) 
we find: tdritu Sa kirimmusa ussuru, the pregnant woman whose womb is 
released, i. e. prolapsed. For ussuru = uussuru = mussuru see ZA 2, 
270. 286; JAOS 16, evi; AJP 17, 487, n. 1; and for kirimmu, womb, lit. 
garden, ef. BL 96; JAOS 36, 419.. Liru, the Sumerian equivalent of 
kirimmu, means also enclosure; our garden is a doublet of yard, and Lat. 
hortus is the Greek yépros. Contrast MVAG 21, 217 and JBL 36, 259. 
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In Assyrian we find for Heb. massér, saw (Is. 10:15) the 
reduplicated form sassaru — Sarsaru (ef. Arab. Sarsara, to cut). 
Meissner’s view (MVAG 9, 236) that Assyr. SaSSaru is a Saf‘el 
formation from the stem nasdru (ef. OLZ 15, 149) is incorrect, 
although we have in Assyrian SapSaqu beside Supsuqu (AG? 
§ 91, No. 33, a) from paséqu which appears in the OT in the 
transposed Aramaic form tagéf (JBL 34, 62; AJSL 32, 64). 
In Amharic we find Sarasara, he sawed; Tigre Sarsara and 
masarsar, saw. The Sumerian equivalent of Assyr. SasSaru is 
tag-gam (SAI 2482). According to Meissner (MVAG 9, 235) 
tak means toucher, and gam: feller; but tak signifies to fell 
(SG1 153) and gam (SGI 83): to bend; so the primary con- 
notation of Sum. tag-gam, saw, is bendable feller. An ax is an 
unbendable feller, but a saw-blade is flexible. In several pas- 
sages we find TaG-cAM — SaSSaru, saw, in connection with pdasu, 
ax, and zirmt, pick (ZR 154, nn. 3.6). Assyr. paSu, ax, is the 
Arab. fa’s, Syr. pista; and zirmi, pick (Arab. mingar) comes 
from a stem zarému = zaméaru, to cut; ef. izzamér in the gloss 
Is. 5:6 (AJSL 19, 195; 26, 1) and Arab. mdraza = qata‘a; 
also Arab. zdrima, to cease, stop, means originally to be cut off — 
(syn. ingata‘a). For transposed doublets see JSOR 1, 88; 
AJSL 34, 84. 

The Semitic biconsonantal root (JBL 35, 322) sar, to cut, is 
preserved in a number of Arabic stems, e. g. Sdrsara, Sdrja‘a, 
Sdrraha, Sdraxa, Sérrada, Sirdimah, Sdraza, Sdrata, sar‘ aba, 
Sdraqa = Sdqqa, Ssdrika, Sdrama, Sdrmata, Sarina, Sdrnafa, 
Sdrnagqa. Arab. sdré, to buy (NBSS 75) means originally to 
release, to redeem from captivity, to buy out of servitude, and 
the primary connotation of Sari‘ah, law, is decision; ef. Arab. 
Sart, incision and stipulation, Assyr. purussi and pargu = Arab. 
fard, also Aram. gézerd, decree (cf. above, p. 219). For another 
Semitic root Sar, to shine, which appears in Assyr. Sarru, king, 
as well as in Arab. Sarif, eminent, and Sariq, rising sun, see JBL 
36, 141. Jsra’él may signify God rules, but afterwards this 
name was interpreted to mean He fights God; cf. the remarks 
on the name Gideon in ZDMG 63, 507, 16; see also JAOS 35, 
390. There is a connection between Heb. massér, saw, and Heb. 
Sard, to strive, contend, wrestle, just as there is a connection 
between Heb. mégerd, saw, and Assyr. girru, campaign, or gart, 
to attack (JBL 32,141). We need not suppose that the original 
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meaning of sara, to strive, was to break with, to rupture friendly 
relations; in Latin we find serram cum aliquo ducere, for to 
strive with some one. Heb. Sard, to strive, which corresponds 
to Arab. sérd, to strive, to quarrel, means originally to tug. A 
tug of war, which is now used especially of rope-pulling, is a 
severe contest. Heb. mégerdé, stone-saw, is a form like mégeré, 
coolness, from gardr (AJSL 23, 234.242) : it stands for mégirrat, 
from gardr, to run, and denotes a thing which is run or kept in 
motion or operation, just as we say to run an engine. Assyr. 
garadru means to run. The original meaning of Assyr. gari, to 
attack, is to run at (JBL 32, 141). In the same way Arab. 
‘adiiu, enemy, is derived from ‘ddd, id‘di, to run (‘dda 
= udtaba ‘aldihi; ef. JBL 36, 255). Our phrase to run for an 
office means to enter a contest for it. 

We find the stem garar to run, to flow, in Ps. 75:9; Mie. 
1:6; Lam. 3:49; 2 S 14:14. The forms iaggér, higgédrti, 
niggéra, niggarim may all be derived from garar (ef. GK § 67, 
u. y) or we may read nagaéré = nagarra, négarim — négarrim, 
and hegarti (cf. hetalta, Jud. 16:10; GK § 67, dd) or hageréti. 
In Ps. 75:9 we must read: Ki-kés bé-idd Tahué ué-raggér 
lé-risé are, In Juvu’s hand there is a cup which He pours 
out for the wicked (AJSL 19, 139, n. 32) of the land. Nor is 
muggarim (Mic. 1:4) derived from nagar: it means falling and 
is the participle Pu‘al of magar, to fall (see Mic. 58.103). 

Also the stem nagar, to saw, was originally magar, a denom- 
- inative verb derived from a noun magér = magirr, saw (cf. 
below, p. 224). For the interchange of initial m and n ef. AJSL 
22, 199, 11; 28, 95, and above, p. 221. In the Talmud we find 
micri, wickerwork, for nigri (ef. nigra and Heb. neer, Is. 11:1). 
In modern Arabic we have néuud, to mew, for mduua’a (from 
méa’a, iamit’u). In Assyrian we meet with dungqu for dumqu, 
favor (BA 1, 14, n. 7) from damaéqu = madéqu see below, p. 
227) and enqu, wise for emqu (lit. deep, profound; cf. BaAis, 
wise). Syr. négdr, to saw, hew, carpenter, is not derived from 
naggara, carpenter (contrast Frenkel, Aram. Fremdworter, 
p. 254). Syr. nérga, ax (Néldeke, Syr. Gr. § 106) = T narga. 
(not ndrga@) is a transposition of négéré. The primary connota- 
tion of Syr. négar, to be long, is to drag = to move slowly om 
27, 160; JAOS 22, 10, n. 2). 

In Assyrian we have naggaru, oe. carpenter, and in 1. 24 
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of the Flood tablet (KB 6, 230) we find wgur (= nugur) bita, 
bini elippa, frame a house, build a ship! The conjecture (AkF 
25) that naggaru or nangaru (HW 448*) is a Sumerian loan- 
word is untenable; for the Sumerian word for saw see above, 
p. 222. In the OT we have the stem nagar, to saw, to hew, in 
Ezek. 35:5; Jer. 18:21; Ps. 63:11. Uai-iaggér 6tém ‘al-védé 
harb does not mean he shed their blood by the force of the sword 
(AV) or he spilled them into the hands of the sword (Cheyne- 
Driver) or he gave them over to the power of the sword (RV; 
cf. GB*® 485+) but he hacked them in pieces with the sword. 
Shakespeare (1 Henry IV, ii 4, 164) says: My sword hacked 
like a handsaw; cf. the German phrase in Kochstiicke hacken 
or zerhauen (e. g. in ec. 21 of Hauff’s Lichtenstein)*® and the 
remarks on wai-idsar (1 Chr. 20:3) below, p. 227. Heb. ‘al-sédé 
means at the hands of, i. e. by the operation of, by means of (cf. 
2 Chr. 29:27). Similarly we have in Arabic: ‘ald sddiht or 
‘élé iadéihi, with his help, through him (cf. Heb. bé-1ad and 
OLZ 11, 121). 

The forms taggér, haggirém, iaggirtihti may also be derived 
from a stem garar, to saw, to hew; ef. mégérirét bam-mégera, 
sawed with a saw (1 K 7:9) and GK § 67, y. Hitzig derived 
daggirthti (Ps. 63:11) from a stem garar. Michaelis (1778) 
rendered in Jer. 18:21: lass sie vom Schwerte durchstochen 
werden; he seems to have combined higgir with Arab. ajdrrahu 
= tdé‘anahu ua-téraka ’r-rimha iajirruhu (see his note on 
Ps. 63:11). We must not substitute hisgir for higgir. 

Néldeke (NBSS 75, n. 3) derives wai-idsar in Hos. 12:5 from 
the stem Saré which we have in [éré’él, but the combination of 
the name Israel with sara, to fight, represents merely a popular 
etymology (Pur. 2, 37): Isra’él probably meant originally God 
rules (see above, p. 222) and it would be better to read wai-itsr 
(so Skinner, Genesis, 409.411) instead of wai-idsar which could 
only be derived from sir or Sardr; ef. wai-itzr (Ex. 32:20) from 
zara, to scatter, winnow, or wai-tigr, he chanced (Ruth 2:3). 
We need not suppose that the original reading was wai-disré with 
final Aleph (GK § 75, rr) which dropped out before the follow- 
ing Aleph of el. Assyr. Sir’ild’a, Israelite (WF 216) shows 

° Cf. ibid. ec. 26: in Kochstiicke mazakerieren, i. e. massakrieren. Cf. also 


German Steinmetz, stone-cutter, stone-hewer, stone-mason, and Metzelei, 
massacre; Metzger, butcher. 
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that the pronunciation of the name was not [sra’él, with 4 after 
the r, but Isr-il or Istr-il; contrast Assyr. Xazé’ilu (e. g. KB 1, 
140, 97; 142, 103; 2, 130, 3) = Heb. Hazé’él. For the vowel 
before the r in [$ir-il see BA 1, 294.299, n. 6; Nah. 29, below. 
The construct state of Assyr. sidru, array, is sidir; the cuneiform 
seript cannot express a form sidr (BAL 90; cf. the remarks on 
Heb. ark = Assyr. arik, JBL 35, 320). 

Hos. 12: 5* is a gloss to 12: 14, Jacob repaid me with trickery ; 
for sébabini bé-kahs Efréim at the beginning of ce. 12 we must 
read: Sillémdni bé-kahs Ia‘q6b. This is the immediate sequel 
of the two genuine lines in ec. 11, which have been restored in 
JBL 34, 82. Only six lines in ec. 11.12 are Hoseaniec; all the 
other verses in these chapters are secondary or tertiary. The 
genuine three couplets may be restored as follows: 


11,1 In Israel’s youth I loved it, from Egypt I called my child. 
4 I led it with leading-strings, I bent over it, and fed it. 


12,1la But Jacob repaid me with trickery, Israel’s nation with perfidy. 
2a It craves wind, pursues the east-wind, multiplies fraud and falsehood. 


9 hraim said in her heart, I am rich, I have won myself wealth: 
her pains will not suffice to atone for the guilt she incurred. 
The Hebrew text should be read as follows: . 


For the last line contrast AJSL 7, 215. The final du of 
1é9% Gu is dissyllabic (Nah. 42, n.*). For the relative pronoun 
$G see WF 217. After dkil in the second line a suffix is not 
required; ef. Est. 27, 1.2; contrast AJSL 7, 212. The glosses 
to the first two lines have been discussed in JBL 34, 80 (cf. 36, 
66; see also AJSL 7, 204.215). The second hemistich of the 
gloss to the second hemistich of the third line is explained in 
WF 208, n. 57. We must read in Hos. 11:12: ‘Im-Gil‘ad 


11,1 

4 

12,1 
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dun ‘ast, bag-Gilgdl (not Séuarim!) zibbéhti, In 
Gilead they wrought mischief, in the cromlech (of Bethel; cf. 
JBL 36, 95) they sacrificed to the Bull. The secondary addition 
to the first hemistich of 1. 3 consists of vv. 4.57.13: 
[brother, 
12,4 In the womb he overreached his _in his manhood he fought with gods; 
5a He fought a god and prevailed, so that he wept and asked him for mercy. 
13 Jacob fled to the land of Aram, Israel served for a wife. 
The Hebrew text of this non-Hoseanic triplet should be read 
as follows: 


For the nota accusativi before éléhim, gods, see ZAT 29, 286. 
The god wept, and asked Jacob for mercy, not vice versa, as 
Skinner, Genesis, 411 thinks; cf. E. Meyer’s misinterpretation 
of Ex. 4:25 (AJSL 22, 252, n.9). Mal’ék, angel, after el, god, 
in the second line, is a tertiary gloss, and in v. 6 we have an 
additional tertiary gloss: Jahveh is His name, Jahveh, the God 
of Hosts. The secondary triplet, which may be an illustrative 
quotation (BL 26) from an ancient poem, was perhaps added 
in the period in which Pss. 78. 105. 106 originated. According 
to Frazer the deity referred to in Gen. 32:29 was the spirit 
of the river Jabbok (cf. Skinner, Gen. 411). Angel has often 
been substituted for ancient local deities (WF 212, n. 90). 

The form wai-idsar is found also in 1 Chr. 20:3, but there 
we must read waisirém, a form like waisirém (1 8S 17:39; 2K 
17:18) from sir; so we need not cancel the stem Sér in our 
dictionaries (OLZ 4, 192, n. 3). In the parallel passage 2 S 
11:31 the suffix m is preserved, while the r has dropped out. 
The reading wai-idsem is untenable: we might say waisimém 
bam-mégera, he set them at the stone-saw, although ‘al would be 
preferable; but waisimém ba-hricim or bé-magzerét, he set them 
at picks or at axes, would be impossible. The passage describing 
David’s treatment of the inhabitants of the capital of the 
Ammonites means neither he set them at saws and at picks and 
at axes (so Curtis ad 1 Chr. 20:3) nor he cut them with saws, 
and with harrows of iron, and with axes (so AV) but he made 
them cut with the stone-saw, and with iron picks, and with tron 
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axes, and made them work with the brickmold (ef. Nah. 12) i. e. 
he condemned them to forced labor with stone-saws, picks for 
excavations, axes for hewing timber, and brickmolds for making 
bricks. The emendations suggested by Klostermann (bam- 
mikré w-bé-hdgébé hab-barzél u-bé-magréfét hab-barzél and 
bi-mlakté are gratuitous. 

The objection that wai-idsar, he sawed, could not be used in 


a 


connection with picks and axes is not valid: wai-idsar does not 
mean he sawed, but he caused to cut. A saw is a cutting-tool. 
A pick is used in excavations, and we call an open excavation 
a cut. Assyr. xardgu means to dig or excavate, and Heb. hari¢ 
denotes a digger or excavator, i. e. an instrument for digging or 
excavating. To cut timber includes both hewing and saw- 
ing. Our saw, German Sage, is connected with Lat. secare 
and securis, ax, Old Bulg. sekyra, hack, pick. Pliny says 
lapidem serra secare. © has mésér idthén both in 1 Chr. 20:3 
and in 2 § 12:31 (¥ serravit). 

The stem mésdr, to saw, may be derived from a noun with 
prefixed m (JBL 36, 254). We have e. g. in Arabic the verb 
mddaqa, to crush (a stone) = daégqa. In Ethiopic this -denomi- 
native verb appears in the transposed form damédqa, to crush, 
and in Assyrian daméqu means to fine, purify, clarify, beautify, 
but the original meaning is to pestle (ef. Arab. midéqq, pestle). 
Arab. md‘ira, to be bald, and mé‘‘ara, to become bare, poor, are 
derived from ma‘ran (cf. Heb. ma‘r=ma‘ré from the stem 
‘driia (see the paper on Heb. ‘ér, skin, in JBL 38, part 1 and 
2). Similarly the stem maSéru, to saw, may be derived from a 
noun masdéru, from saéru, to cut, mediw u, which we have in 1 
Chr. 20:3. In @ we find both mésérin and massdrin, saws (cf. 
Dalman’s Worterbuch; contrast OLZ 15, 306). In Ethiopic 
we have mésar, ax, and mésdrt, saw, with the verb wasdra, to 
saw. This verb may be derived from the noun mésdért (ZA 2, 
279; cf. VG 226, below) and mésdrt may be a modification of 
massért; ef. Heb. kékdb, star — Assyr. kakkabu, and s6fér, 
horn = Assyr. Sapparu (see Kings, SBOT, 198, 52). W. M. 
Miiller (OLZ 4, 192, n. 2) derived Ethiop. waséra from a noun 


massar.". Pretorius finds a stem iasar, to saw = uasar in 


™Dr. Albright (AJSL 34, 224; cf. ibid. 226) thinks that Assyr. masdru 
stands for uasdru; ef. below, the conclusion of the paper on the Tophet 
Gate. 
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Phenician (ZDMG 67, 131, 32). The doubling in Heb. masésér 
= massér may be secondary as it is in Heb. hinnth from nih 
or in iss6b from sabéb (GK §§ 72, ee; 67, g, second footnote; 
71, n. 1). We have a number of nouns derived from stems — 
medie geminate which exhibit this secondary doubling of the 
first stem-consonant (JBL 36, 90). Heb. massér could be 
derived also from a stem prime u (ef. maccd‘, couch) but the stem 
uasdr seems to be derived from mésér = massar = masér. The 
n in Arab. minSdr is just as secondary as the n in Aram. manda‘, 
knowledge = maddé‘, from iada‘ (JBL 34, 72). In Arabic we 
find not only ndsara and wasara, but also dSara, to saw 
(NBSS 182). 

We have the stem maSar with ¢ instead of § on account of the 
ry (ZAT 34, 144. 231: cf. ZA 29, 243, n. 1) in Assyr. magaru, to 
eut (HW 422) which appears in Arabic as cérama (as-sdifu; cf. 
curam and micram and Assyr. namcaru, sword). This is 
important for the explanation of the name Nazarene (EB 2589, 
9). In the same way cardépu, to smelt, is a differentiation of 
Sarapu, to burn (cf. JBL 35, 283) which is identical with Arab. 
Sériba, to drink, originally to be parched, the p (ef. post-Biblical 
Saraf, to imbibe) being due to partial assimilation; cf. also 
résisim in the gloss Am. 6: 11; Tarsis (BL 59) and raedg. 
Assyr. micru, boundary, border, region, means originally deter- 
mination, delimitation. In zarému = zaméru = marézu = ma- 
zdru (see above, p. 222) the z represents partial assimilation of 
the sibilant to the nasal. 

Fiirst was inclined to derive both massér, saw, and mésird, 
measure, from a stem masar, to cut, divide, measure = Arab. 
mdssara, to divide, 7. e. Freytag’s médssara, divisit, dispersit 
rem. Fiirst thought that massér, saw, might have originated 
from mamSér; cf. Assyr. SasSu, sun; xassu, fifth = SanSu, xansu 
= Samsu, camsu, xamisu. He also regarded the verb masdr in 
Num. 13: 5.16 and the stem of massér, saw, as identical. Massér, 
saw, is derived from the same root, but not from the same stem, 
and mésird, measure, must be combined with sir, pot (JBL 
36, 257). 
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ASSYR. DAGALU, TO LOOK FOR, IN THE OT 


Friedrich Delitzsch showed in his Hebrew Language 
viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research (London, 1883) p. 40 
that dagil in Cant. 5:10 and nidgél in Ps. 20: 6 were connected 
with the Assyr. dagdlu, to see. For the second hemistich of Ps. 
20:6 he proposed the rendering We shall keep our eyes directed 
upon the name of our God. In his Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) 
pp. 59-61 he explained dagdlu more accurately as to look at or 
on, especially to gaze with admiration or to look with confidence. 

Assyr. dagaélu means to watch. This may signify to be atten- 
tive, give heed; look forward, wait; keep an eye upon (HW 
210>). Assyr. diglu, which corresponds to Heb. dagl, tavern- 
sign (BL 124, ad 67) or ensign, standard, banner, has the con- 
notation of our cynosure in the sense of something that strongly 
attracts attention. Also dagil, Cant. 5:10, means attracting 
attention, catching the eye, conspicuous (lit. gazed at). Nidgalét 
(Cant. 6:4) denotes bannered hosts; the banner is the rallying 
point in battle (cf. ZA 25, 324; Florilegium Melchior de Vogiié, 
p. 280, n. 16; contrast OLZ 18, 189, n. 4). 

The primary meaning of the stem is to be mtent; it is a 
transposed doublet (JBL 36, 140) of gadélu. Syr. gédaél means 
to twist, to plait, interweave; Arab. jddala signifies to twist a 
cord. A cord or string is composed of several strands twisted or 
woven together, and a tertiary gloss in Eccl. 4:12 says: A three- 
fold cord (or a three-stranded rope) is not quickly broken. 
Assyr. gidlu denotes a rope of onions (BA 1, 511, n. *). Heb. 
gadél, great, means originally strong (cf. migddl, tower, origin- 
ally stronghold) and must be explained in the same way as Arab. 
qauit strong (see the paper The Harmony of the Spheres in JBL 
38, parts 1 and 2). Strong is related to string, and German 
streng is connected with Strang. 

The emendation négaddél instead of nidgél in Ps. 20:6 is 
gratuitous, but mnidgél should stand after bé-(Sem)-Iahué 
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(éléhéni) in v. 8, and nazkir should be inserted after bé-sém 
. €léhént in v. 6; the two hemistichs of vv. 6 and 8 must be 
transposed. Andhnti bé-Jahué nidgél means we look to Jahveh, 
i. e. depend upon Him with confidence (cf. the line from the 
oracles to Esarhaddon, quoted in Mic. 45, n. 10).1 Bé-sém 
éléhént nazkir does not mean we praise the name of our God, 
but we invoke the name of our God (cf. Josh. 23:7; Is. 48:1). 
Hizkir bé-sém is synonymous with gard bé-sém (Gen. 4:26). 
Bethgen’s reading nagbir instead of nazkir is untenable (con- 
trast Mic. 47, n. *). In Assyrian the verb zakdru means not 
only to call, to speak, but also to invoke; the phrase Sum dani 
rabiti izkur should be translated he invoked the name of the 
great gods, not he swore by the great gods (HW 510°). For 
the spelling isqur instead of izkur see JBL 19, 68, n. 40; and 
for nisu (= ni3’u) as a synonym of (HW 482°) cf. 
sub nés. Also mas, forced service, compulsory labor, is derived 
from nasa; it is a shortened form of massa, impost, levy; ef. 
ma‘l=ma‘lé, &e. (AJSL 22, 253, n. 14; Néldeke, Syr. Gr. § 50; 
Margolis, § 5, s). 

Ps. 20 consists of two quite with 3 + 2 beats in each 
line. We find the same meter in Ps. 110 which was written at 
the same time. Both poems refer to the rebellion of Zerubbabel 
in the beginning of the year 519 B. c. (cf. above, p. 209). 

It is possible that in éléhé Ja‘ q6b, the god of Jacob, Ia‘ q6b was 
originally an appositional genitive (Mic. 19, n. 17).—The verb 
iédassénénnad (cf. above, p. 216) means lit. He will surely incin- 
erate it (Lev. 9:24; 1 K 18:38). It is a denominative verb 
derived from dain = Arab. samaéd (JBL 35, 322, below). For 
the suffix ef. etténénnd, Gen. 13:15; 35:12; iégallé‘énné, 18 
25:291; see also GK § 143, e—For kilbabéka, according to thy 
' heart, we had better read kol-lébabéka, all of thy heart = Assyr. 
mal libbi or ammar libbi (HW 913.410). For the stem of 
ammaru see ZDMG 63, 519, 1. 35; cf. JAOS 38, 336; JHUC, No. 
306, p. 22). Heb. kol-lébabékd is equivalent to kol asir bi-lba- 
békad. Zerubbabel’s purpose, referred to in v. 5, is the restora- 
tion of the Davidic kingdom. The noun ‘ecé is used also of a 
political program (Mic. 33, n. 15; cf. the paper on Heb. md‘ ée, 


1 Ani bé-Jahué ddg6l is synonymous with dni bé-Iahué dcappé (see Mic. 
8, B). 
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counsel, in JBL 38, parts 1 and 2).—For hési* (v. 7) and karéa& 
(v. 9) we must read the future (168i, ikré‘a%).—The chariots in 
v. 8 are the scythed chariots of the Persians.—Nit‘éddd means 
lit. we shall make ourselves come back (ef. OLZ 12, 66) i. e. 
regain our former condition. The verb kara‘ is used of a man 
who is stunned and settles on his knees before he sinks to the 
ground; cf. Jud. 5:27 (JAOS 34, 423; WF 211, n. 78). 
The two quatrains may be translated as follows: 


Psatm 20 


2 aThe gGod of Jacob will guard thee 

4 He’ll remember all thy gifts 

5 He’ll grant all thou hast at heart, 
6b.aWe shall() [invoke] the name of our God 


7 ¢I know 7He’ll help His anointedg 

8b.aWe (look to) [] xJHVHA for help, 

9 They will be brought down and fall, 
10 O JuHVH, help the king, 


in time of stress;7 

and consume thy burnt-offering; {} 
and fulfil ethy purpose; 

and exult o’er thy victory.{Selah} 


with feats, of His right hand. 
but they to chariots. 

but wey shall be restored. 
and respondé when we call! 


(a) 2 JHvVH will respond to thee 
(y) 3 He’ll send thee help from the fane 
(6) 6> JHvH will fulfil all thy petitions 


(e) 


(gs) name of 
and support thee from Zion. 
5all (¢) Tnow JHVH 


(@) 7 Hewillrespond from Hisholy heaven (.) ofhelp (x) 8 the name of 
(A) 8 our God (u) and they to horses (vy) 9haverisen and (¢) 10 at the time 


The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 


TINE 

ANI" 


IPED 1293 


Tp 
4 


7 
YAN 9 

MA 19 


(1) 
(A) 
DY 10 


Now" 
any 
DY (x) 8 yer () 
Dp 9 


Dv (8) TIT 733" 2 (a) 
Wap (6) 
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This may be translated into Assyrian (cf. above, p. 217) as 
follows : 


2 aByll-ldqibi ina-im-nandur?? ké3a indcarékas 
Kal-igiséka ixdésas-ma zibéka ana-maqliti® iqtdla 
Ammar libbika usameaka-ma ecummerétika* usaksadkay 
Nis ilini nizadkar-ma ana-litika’ nirésa—Sukinu® 


nldi Sa-imittizu pasissu irag* 

Anniti narkabatin u-anini ulamay niddgal 

Sunu uktammasi-ma imdquti-ma anini tana-asrini-nitar 
sarra rigd-ma ina-ogibini apulannasi 


(a) 1 ana dulli Sa ili. zamaru. 8a Damidi (g) 2 Idéma ippaldka Sum 
(8) 3 Jstu-asirti nerarita isapar-ma istu-Ci’ini ixdtandka 

(e) 5 kal (x) 6b Iéma kal-ersétika’ udaksad 7 eninna (0) Idma 
(1) 7 itu-3amésu quddusiti ippalsu (x) récaiti (dr) 8 u-annitti mirnisgé 
8 Sum (v) ilini , (é) 9 nittaziz-ma (o) 10 aim 


Pavut Havpt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


THE TOPHET GATE 


J. D. Michaelis (1786) pointed out that aspét, the Hebrew 
form of Tophet, 7. e. Aram. *téfat with the vowels of boSt, shame 
(JBL 35, 157) corresponds to Arab. utfiiah (contrast Gese- 
nius’ Thes. 1471»). For ¢ instead of § in Hebrew ef. Proverbs 
(SBOT) 51, 14; JBL 34, 62, 1.9; AJSL 32, 64; contrast 


?See ZDMG 64, 706, 1. 12. 

® This is the stem from which alkali (Arab. gilan = qilaiun) is derived; 
it denoted originally the ashes of saltwort and glasswort. 

‘Cf. Arab. damdé’ir. For the synonym kipdu see JAOS 25, 73. Arab. 
ddmara = istéqcd appears in Syriac as ‘émdr, to be immersed in an 
occupation. 

° Cf. JAOS 32, 17. 

Cf. above, p. 217, n. 9. 

7We might also say utakkal. Assyr. tukultu, which means originally 
strength, is used also for protection, favor, help (Arab. mdadah). Syr. 
tuklané signifies trust, confidence. In Arabic we have tukldén and tiklah, 
trust in God. Cf. ZDMG 63, 519, 1.1; JBL 33, 299. 

Cf. above, p. 214. 

*See AJSL 33, 45. 
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JAOS 35, 378. The initial vowel in Heb. aspét and Arab. 
utfiiah is prosthetic. In Neh. 3:13 we find séfét without the. 
prefixed a. The name Sa‘r ha-sfét or sa‘r ha-aspét does not 
mean Dung Gate (DB 2, 5935; EB 2423; GB** 855», No. 15) 
but Tophet Gate; it led to the Tophet in the Valley of Hinnom 
south of Jerusalem. It was known also as the Harsith Gate 
(i. e. Kepayuxn). The Harsith of Jerusalem corresponds to 
the Mons Testaceus (EB*" 23, 606, n. 9) in the southwestern 
corner of ancient Rome, but it was situated, not within the city, 
but south of the Harsith Gate at the southeastern corner ‘of 
Jerusalem. The location of the Harsith Gate corresponds to 
the location of the Roman Porta Appia, and the Valley Gate 
(Neh. 3:13) to the Porta Ardeatina (EB 23, 586; cf. 15, 332). 
Heb. harsit is a feminine collective like Ethiop. xalléfit, travelers ; 
cabba’it, soldiers, army (Barth, § 251). First rendered cor- 
rectly: Tonscherbenplatz. The Outer Ceramicus of Athens 
‘(EB" 2, 8374) was something different. @ qilgilté, Jer. 19:2 
(= Syr. gigdlté) does not mean dung, but refuse, rubbish (lit. 
worthlessness; cf. Heb. qélogél, worthless, Num. 21:5). 
Another name for Harsith was potter’s field (Matt. 27:7). The 
designation field of blood (Acts 1:19) suggests that it was used 
also as a place for the execution of malefactors. Aspét or séfét 
= Aram. *téfét does not mean dung, but fire-place, cremator, 
incinerator. It is a synonym of Sérefa; for séremét, Jer. 31:40 
we must read Sérefét — avpai, zvpxaiai, Lat. ustrinae, busta. 
Nor does Aram. néudli (Ezr. 6:11; Dan. 2:5; 3:29) mean 
dunghill: it is the Assyr. namélu, ruin, rubbish; cf. Arab. 
manual, bent, inclined, and Heb. gir natii, Ps. 62:4, from naté 
= Ethiop. mattdua; cf. Heb. nasé = Assyr. magi, to forget. 
For the uv in Aram. néudli = Assyr. m see ZA 2, 265. 


Paut Havpr. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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ACTS 2:47. 


Should not the translation of Acts 2:47, demanded by Pro- 
fessor Torrey, run as follows: 

‘*And the Lord was bringing more of the Elect day by day 
together.’’ The owfopevor. (see Lk. 13:23) are surely those who 
in the interval between the proclamation of the Gospel and the 
expected Coming of Jesus were being converted, and so were 
being saved from the Wrath to come. Their number therefore 
is known to God; it is not being increased. But more and more 
may be brought together. em to avro, therefore, is necessary to 
Acts 2:47, as indeed Mr. Vazakas points out on p. 108 from 
another point of view, and the argument that it must be a mis- 
translation from a hypothetical Aramaic source is thereby 
weakened. 


F. C. Burxirt. 


With the British Expeditionary Force, 
Rouen, January, 1919. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1917 


The fifty-third meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was called to order at Dropsie College, Phila- 
delphia, at 2:25 p. m. on December 27, 1917, by President W. J. 
Moulton. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The reports of the Corresponding Secretary and of the Record- 
ing Secretary were read and ordered to be filed. Prof. I. H. 
DeLong read an obituary memorial concerning our late member, 
Dr. F. A. Gast. The Chairman appointed, as a committee on 
resolutions, Dr. Peters and Professors Torrey and Fullerton. 

The reports of the Treasurer and the financial report of the 
Recording Secretary were read and referred to Messrs. Vander- 
burgh and Grant as an auditing committee. The Chairman also 
appointed a nominating committee consisting of Professors Bar- 
ton, Porter, and Bowen. ; 

The President read a presidential address on ‘‘The Dating of 
the Synoptic Gospels.”’ 

The Auditing Committee reported that both financial reports 
had been examined and found correct. The reports were then 
accepted. 

Papers were read and discussed, as follows: 


By Prof. Bowen: A Note on Jesus’ Eschatology. 

By Prof. Haupt: Maccabean Elegies. 

By Prof. Margolis: Buckle in Hebrew. 

By Prof. Fullerton: A Note on the Refrain, Isaiah 2: 21. 

By Prof. Clay: The Name of Hammurabi. 

By Rev. J. Edward Snyder: Their Worm Dieth Not. 

By Prof. Torrey (by title): ‘‘The Lives of the Prophets’’ attributed to 
Epiphanius. 


The Society was entertained at supper by Dropsie College. 


THurspAY Eventne, DeceMBER 27. The Society convened 
at 8:30. Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


« 
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By Prof. Barton: The Meaning of the ‘‘Royal Law,’’ Matthew 5: 21-48. 
By Prof. H. A. Sanders: The Illuminated MSS of a Latin Commentary 
on Revelation. 

By Dr. Reider: A New Metaphor in the Book of Job. 
By Prof. Lane (by title): The Study and Teaching of Hebrew. 
By Prof. Margolis: The Octateuch of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint. 


Fray Mornine, DecemBer 28. The Society met in the 
Engineering Building of the University of Pennsylvania at 9 :40. 
Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By Dr. Peters: Notes on Isaiah, especially Chapters 11-14. 
By Prof. Cadbury: The Basis of Early Christian Anti-Militarism. 
By Prof. Porter: The Greek and Latin Translations of Urim and Thum- 


mim. 
By Prof. Fullerton: A Nete on the Antecedent of MN? in Isaiah 1:12 
and the Rhythmical Analysis of Verses 10-16. 
By Prof. Haupt: The Coronation of Zerubbabel. 
By Prof. Sanders: The Tarragona Missal of the Hispanic Society, New 
York, called Codex Huntingtonianus, by E. 8. Buchanan. 


It was moved by Dr. Wright in discussing the last named 
paper that a committee of three be appointed to co-operate with 
Mr. Buchanan in examining the Codex Huntingtonianus to deter- 
mine whether there is any under-writing on the MS, and if so 
what the character of the writing is. This motion was not 
passed, but the matter was referred to the council to be reported 
on later in the day. 

The following papers were read by title only : 

By Mr. W. F. Albright: Historical and Mythical Elements in the Story 
of Joseph. 
By Mr. J. J. Price: The Rabbinic Conception of the Sun. 
By Rabbi Bloch: The Printed Texts of the Peshitta Old Testament. 
By Prof. Stearns: The Troglodytes in Palestine. 
A Proposed Biblical Concordance. 
By Prof. Margolis: The Washington Codex of the Psalter. 


The Hyphen (makkef) in the Hebrew Accentual 
System. 


The council recommended the following named persons for 
memberhip in the Society. The Secretary was instructed to 
east a ballot electing them into the Society, namely: 


Wm. Foxwell Albright, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Collins, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Rev. Robt. B. B. Foote, 157 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Ralph K. Hickok, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Mrs. James B. Nies, Hotel St. George, Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. H. M. A. Robinson, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Prof. J. Edward Snyder, Ellicott City, Md. 

Rev. Stuart L. Tyson, A.M., Princeton, N. J. 


The following officers nominated by the Committee appointed 
for that purpose were elected: 


Prof. J. A. Montgomery, President. 

Prof. E. J. Goodspeed, Vice-President. 
Prof. H. J. Cadbury, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. George Dahl, Treasurer. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer, 

Prof. Henri Hyvernat, | Associates 

Prof. Eliza Kendrick, in 

Prof. W. J. Moulton, Couneil. 

Prof. C. M. Cobern, 


Prof. Kemper Fullerton, Directors of the 


Fre, J. H. Hinks, American School in Jerusalem. 


Prof. Mary I. Hussey, 


The following resolutions prepared by the committee on reso- 
lutions were adopted by the Society and were ordered to be 
spread on the minutes: 


‘¢Our Society mourns this year an unusually large list of members 
removed by death: 

‘¢Rev. Walter R. Betteridge, appointed Instructor in Hebrew in Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1891, Assistant Professor of the Hebrew Language 
and Literature in 1892, and Professor in 1901, a diligent scholar and 
teacher of the Bible. 

‘Rev. Henry Ferguson, LL.D., Professor of History and Political Science 
in Trinity College, 1883-1906, and author during the period of historical 
works on both Church and State; Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
1906-1911; a man of singularly broad interests, and in the earlier years 
of the existence of this Society one of the most regular participants in its 
activities. He was the son-in-law of Professor Gardiner of Middletown, one 
of our earliest members. 

‘Rev. Frederick A. Gast, D.D., was Principal of Franklin & Marshall 
Academy, 1857-71; Professor of History and Political Economy in Franklin 
& Marshall College, 1871-72; Tutor of Biblical Theology in the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States, 1871-73; Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Science, 1873-1909, and Emeritus Professor 
of the same since that date. He was among the earliest members of this 
Society, his membership dating from 1883, but known personally to few 
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of us because of the domestic conditions which prevented attendance at 
our meetings. He was a noble teacher and a fine scholar, one of the pioneers 
of the new method of Bible study and interpretation, and he rendered by 
his writings a service of great value in promoting among the clergy of his 
own communion a better understanding of the Scriptures, especially of the 
Old Testament. 

‘*Rev. Caspar René Gregory, Ph.D., S.T.D., D.D., LL.D., from Leipzig, 
University of Pennsylvania, Yale, and Glasgow, began his literary and 
scholastic work while still a student of Theology at Princeton in 1870 by 
assisting Prof. Hodge with his great work on Systematic Theology. Tak- 
ing his doctorate at Leipzig in 1876, he at once became sub-editor of the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung. In 1878 and in 1879 he was pastor of the 
American Chapel in Leipzig, but the opportunities of research and scientific 
expression in Germany seemed to him so much greater than in America, 
that he transferred his citizenship to the former country, and was appointed 
Privat Docent in the University of Leipzig in 1884 and Professor in 1889. 
His earlier work at Leipzig was the translation of various of Luthardt’s 
writings into English, The work on which his international fame as a 
scholar rests was in the field of textual criticism of the New Testament. He 
was the author of the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s great Novum Testa- 
mentum Graece (8th Edition). After that his own writings on textual 
problems appeared in rapid succession, Textkritik des neuen Testaments 
(3 vols.) in 1900; Canon and Teat of the New Testament in 1907; Einlei- 
tung in das neue Testament in 1909, to mention only some of the most 
noteworthy. His last published work appeared in 1913, Die Koridethi 
Evangelien (in co-operation with Beermann). On the breaking out of the 
present war, although a man of 68, he enlisted in the military service of 
the country of his adoption, and died in battle three years later, at the age 
of 71. He was the greatest contributor, among American born scholars, 
te the study of the New Testament Text. 

‘“Very Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (Trinity, Yale, and Wes- 
leyan). Two years after his graduation Dean Hart commenced his profes- 
sional career as Tutor, first in mathematics, then in Latin, at his Alma 
Mater—Trinity. There, as Tutor and Professor, he spent thirty-one years, 
1866-99. In 1899 he became Professor of Doctrinal Theology and the 
Prayer Book at Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., and in 1908 
Dean of that school. He was the editor of some Latin texts, and the author 
of various books on prayer, of which the most important was the History of 
the American Book of Common Prayer, published in 1910. From 1886 to 
the day of his death he was the custodian of the Standard Prayer Book of 
the Episcopal Church, its official editor, and from 1892 onward was Secretary 
of the House of Bishops. He was a cautious, careful, and diligent scholar. 
The early Journals of this Society contain several contributions by him. 

‘‘Rev. H. B. Vanderbogart was Tutor in Hebrew in Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. One of our youngest members, he was a scholar 
of promise, early removed by death. 

‘*Rey. Moseley H. Williams, after five years of pastoral charge, 1868-73, 
entered the field of Sunday School work, and until his death, for some forty 
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years he was an editorial writer and a contributor to various Sunday School 
publications. He also assisted in Dr. Schaff’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(1880), and in 1881 wrote an introduction to the History of the Revised 
New Testament. One of the oldest members of this Society, he was a fre- 
quent attendant at its meetings. 

‘*We desire to place on record this brief memorial of the scholastic work 
of these our members who have passed on during the year last past. Their 
personal worth, in character and in achievement, we have not ventured to 
estimate. We knew them and esteemed them as worthy colleagues and 
collaborators in our great work of studying and promoting the understand- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

‘*May they find greater aw and higher opportunities whither they 
have gone.’’ 

‘“The members of the Society in Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in 
accepting the resignation of J. Dyneley Prince as their treasurer, wish to 
record the deep. appreciation which they feel for the fourteen years of 
generous and cheerful service which he has given on our behalf. 

‘<The promptness, exactness, and thorough system with which the onerous 
duties of the Treasurer’s office have been discharged by Professor Prince 
have set a standard difficult for any future incumbent of this office to fol- 
low, but challenging to emulate. The few words of a resolution such as 
this at the end of so extended a period of service expresses very inadequately 
the sense of indebtedness which we feel for what has been done on our 
behalf. But Professor Prince may rest assured that the present resolution 
has at least the one saving quality of sincerity.’’ 

‘*The Society wishes to express its recognition of the goodwill am to 
it and to the ideals which it is seeking to conserve in the cordial hospitality 
which has been extended to us as individuals and as a society by the 
Dropsie College and the University of Pennsylvania. A good will expressed 
so handsomely as has been done in the present instance should help very 
materially to preserve the interest in historical research which it is so diffi- 
eult to maintain in the distracting times through which we are passing.’’ 


Fripay AFTERNOON, DecEMBER 28. Joint meeting with the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 

A motion was carried that the new Treasurer’s appointment 
take effect when the books have been transferred by Professor 
Prince. 

The Council reported that it seemed to them wisest for the 
Society of Biblical Literature to take no action on the matter 
referred to them at the morning session. 

Formulating a suggestion made by Professor Jastrow at the 
morning session, the Council recommended that the President be 
instructed to appoint a committee of three to arrange a sym- 
posium, as part of next year’s program, on some subject of gen- 
16 
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eral interest to the members. The President appointed Messrs. 
Jastrow, Peters, and Bacon. 

Announcement was made of a gift from Mrs. J. B. Nies to the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem of fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) for a building to serve as the perma- 
nent home of the school. During the afternoon Consul Glaze- 
brook spoke briefly to the Society of the conditions in Jerusalem 
when he left it, not long before its capture by General Allenby. 

Papers were read and diseussed as follows: 

* By Prof. Barton: The Identification of a Portrait Statue of a Semitic 
Babylonian King. * 
* By Prof. Moulton: A Greek Inscription from Namroun. 


* By Prof. Torrey: Certain Details of Decorative Design in the Art of 
Western Asia. 


By Prof. Fullerton: A note on pero Neh. 12:31 (Nehemiah’s Pro- 
cession ) 
By Prof. John Shapley: Dedication of a Syrian Church. 
* By Prof. Clay: A Short Greek Inscription from Babylonia. 
By Prof. Haupt: Masora (in abstract). 
The Harmony of the Spheres (in abstract). 
* By Prof. H. A. Sanders: The Illuminated MSS of a Latin Commen- 
tary on Revelation (continued). 


Adjourned at 5:15 Pp. M. 


Henry J. Capspury, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The membership list of the Society contains the names of 
eleven honorary members. Six of these and one of the active 
members live in Germany and are therefore beyond the reach of 
communication. The active members number 249, which is an 
increase of 8 over the total last year. This growth is gratifying 
and encouraging. 

It is the sad duty of the secretary to record the death of the 
following: 

Mar. ’16 Prof. Walter R. Betteridge, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mar. 30 Rev. Henry Ferguson, 123 Vernon St., Hartford, Conn. 


Feb. 11 Prof. F. A. Gast, D.D., 505 N. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Apr. 9 Prof. C. R. Gregory, D.D., Leipzig. 


* Tilustrated. 
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Feb. 25 Dean Samuel Hart, Middletown, Conn. 
Jan. 30 Rev. H. B. Vanderbogart, D.D., Middletown, Conn. 
Nov. 19 Rev. Moseley H. Williams, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Those who knew them better can better express and estimate 
the loss to our Society and to other and larger circles which the 
death of these men involves. Two circumstances in the list are 
worthy, however, of special attention ;—one, the death in battle 
for Germany at the age of over seventy of Caspar René Greg- 
ory, the greatest American contributor to the study of the text 
of the New Testament, and the double loss both to our Society 
and to the Berkeley Divinity School in the death within a month 
of each other of the venerable dean of that institution and of the 
promising young tutor. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Henry J. Cappury, Recording Secretary. 
December 27, 1917. 


REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The first two numbers for 1917 joined in a double number 
have reached you. The delay caused by the original delay when 
the printing was transferred to this country is regrettable, espe- 
cially as it entrains a delay in the appearance of the second 
double number, material for which is now in the hands of the 
printer. Much unnecessary delay is in some cases occasioned by 
the numbers of proofs asked for by contributors, and it ought 
to be made a rule that contributors should receive only galley 
proof in which they are carefully to indicate cross-references. 
Acting upon the Council’s resolution of last year, the Editorial 
Committee through Prof. Porter has entered into and signed an 
agreement with the Yale Press at New Haven which is now 
handling the sale of our Journal and will serve as a repository 
for our stock. Matters pertaining to the publication should be 
addressed to the Yale Press. The Editorial Committee will thus 
be relieved and be able to give its time solely to the editing and 
proof reading of the papers. 


Max L. Mareouis, Corresponding Secretary. 
December 27, 1917. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
oF 


RECORDING SECRETARY 


1917 
Balance, Dec. 27, 1916 
Sales and subscriptions of the Journal 


$ 59.74 
181.09 


$240.83 


DISBURSEMENTS 
July 3, Ardmore Printing Co., Letterheads 
Nov. 19, Expenses of W. H. Cobb 
Dee. 12, John C. Winston and Co., Programs of Annual Meet- 
ing 
Dee. 26, Postage, type-writing, and telephone for the year . 
Dee. 27, Balance in Colonial Trust Co., Philadelphia 


HENRY J. CADBURY, 


$ 3.00 
5.25 


12.50 
18.67 
201.41 


$240.83 


Recording Secretary. 


December 27, 1917. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 1917 


ASSETS 
Carried Forward 
Plates 
Interest 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Dee. 21, 1916, Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor for Vol. xxxv. 1-2.... 
Dee. 21, 1916, Prof. M. Margolis, expenses 
Jan. 5, 1917, J. D. Prince, 200 stamped envelopes 
Jan. 19, 1917, Prof. H. J. Cadbury, refund for Woodstock 

Library 
June 6, 1916, Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor for Vol. xxxv. 3-4... 
Nov. 1, 1917, Chiswell Press, 400 bill-heads for 1918 


$679.95 
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Nov. 20, 1917, 400 stamped envelopes and 400 one cent stamps $ 12.48 
Nov. 27, 1917, Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor for Vol. xxxvi, 1-2 444.32 
Nov. 27, 1916, Prof. Margolis, expenses 25.00 
Nov. 28, Harriet V. Wishnieff, secretarial services 4.00 


$1,713.16 


$2,621.86 


The above account up to Dec. 18, 1917, respectfully submitted, Dec. 27, 
1917. 
J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treasurer. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
TuIs association shall be called ‘‘The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.’’ 
II 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
III 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 


of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 
for. There shall be also a2 Publishing Committee, consisting of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by the 
Council. 
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Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the 
Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as. 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 
election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not more 
than two. 

v 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the 
Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the Presi- 
dent, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall 
deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 

Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council for the 
object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members comppsing | 
any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually 
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choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside over its 
meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before it as 
the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted promptly 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections shall meet 
as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do 
not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


VII 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 


previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 

II 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of 
the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society; 
to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Council 
may request. 

iit 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the corre- 
spondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 

IV 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 

It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 
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VI 
It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the funds 
of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those laid 
before them, as shall in their judgment be ftted to promote Biblical science. 


VII 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides which 
. each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries may 
become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, members 
permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at one time, 
by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from all further 
payments, and no‘payments shall be required of honorary members. 


vill 
Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one 
copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition to 
which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five 
copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 
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Five members of the Council of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution supplementary to the By-Laws with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884: 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Journal, 
to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to persons 
not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 
Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge, England. 
Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, Halle, Germany. 
Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 
Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 
Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 
Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford, England. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford, England. 
Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Prof. Bernard Weiss, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(496) Miss Charlotte Adams, 135 E. 52d St., N. Y. City. 

(242) ’92 Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 2041 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(576) 7°17 Wm. Foxwell Albright, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(569) 7°16 Miss Beatrice Allard, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


(466) ’11 Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, Gettysburg, Pa. 

(482) 7°12 Prof. Alfred E. Alton, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

(415) ’07 Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(425) ’08 Prof. John B. Anderson, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

(305) Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., 7 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

(184) Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 

(373) ’04 Prof. Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

(469) Phillips Barry, A.M., 83 Battle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

(210) ’91 Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

(211) ’91 Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Gen. Theol. Sem., Chelsea Sq., 
N. Y. City. 

(561) 716 Prof. John W. Beardslee, Jr., Ph.D., D.D., Theological Sem- 
inary, New Brunswick, N. J. 

(51) ’81 Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., 35 W. 64th St., New York City. 
(568) 716 Rev. C. Theodore Benze, Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
(570) 716 Prof. Immanuel G. A. Benzinger, Ph.D., Meadville Theological 

School, Meadville, Pa. 


1 This list has been corrected up to Dec. 1, 1918. Members are requested 
to notify the Recording Secretary, H. J. Cadbury, Haverford, Pa., of any 
change in address. 

*The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the 
order and date of his accession to membership in the Society. 
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Tur AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM 
was founded in 1900, and is affiliated with the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Archeological Institute of 
America. It is supported by a number of American Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries, and by private sub- 
scriptions. It offers to properly qualified students excellent 
opportunities for pursuing such studies as the following: Bibli- 
eal and Palestinian Archeology; the Geography and Natural 
Features of the Land; the History of Israel; Early Church 
History and Patristics; the Arabie Language, and the other 
Semitic Languages as connected with it; Mohammedanism; the 
Political, Social, and Industrial Conditions in the Turkish 
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the Crusades; and the Comparative History of Religions. 
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Asricut, of Johns Hopkins University, is the Fellow designate. 

The work of the School has been suspended during the war, 
but it is hoped how promptly to resume operations. 

A list of books recommended to candidates for the Fellow- 
ship and copies of recent examination papers will be found in 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. xi. 1907, Supple- 
ment, and copies of other papers will be sent on application. 
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Special attention is called to the fact that back volumes of the 
JOURNAL OF BiBuicaL LITERATURE can now be supplied to mem- 
bers of the Society at the foilowing reduced rates: 


Single volumes, $1.00 each; 
Complete sets, vols. i-xxxvi. 1882-1917, $31.00. - 


Application for back volumes should be made to the 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 


The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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